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WILL some of our readers inform us as to the present condition of the 
ozokerite or mineral wax deposits in Utah? There is a demand for this 
mineral. 

RicHakD H. RICKARD, a prominent mining engineer, and one of the 
organizers and the treasurer of the Mining Exchange in this city, died at 
Stamford, Conn., on the 14th inst. Mr. R1cKARD was largely interested 
in Lake Superior and in Colorado mines. 


Tue Hecla Consolidated Mining Company, of Glendale, Montana, is one 
of our most profitable mines, although it is not heard of as much as some 
that do not make as good returns. The company has its head office in 
Indianapolis, Ind., and we notice the name of Vice-President HENDRICKS 
in the Board of Directors. In another column, will be found extracts 
from the annual report of Mr. H. KNIPPENBERG, the General Manager. 
From this, it appears that the capital of the company has been increased 
from $500,000 in 1877 to $1,500,000 in 1881. Wesee no statement as to the 
reason for this increase in the stock. Are we to assume it was ‘‘ water’? 








The mine paid 13 per cent on $1,500,000 in dividends in 1884, and in 
addition paid for some real estate, permanent improvements, etc., and 
has now cash on hand about $76,000. Mr. KNIPPENBERG appears to be a 
very prudent, economical, and honest manager, and no doubt to him is 
chiefly due the credit for the company’s prosperity. 


THE Oxford Gold Mining Company, of Lake Catcha District, Nova 
Scotia, publishes its annual report, from which we publish in another 
column a full abstract. This company shows that gold mining in Nova 


—— | Scotia is not only highly profitable, but that the capital required in it is 


not necessarily large. The total cost of plant at this mine is given at 
$21,704.09, while the total dividends to date are $36,000, out of a total 
gold product to the end of 1884 of $108,330.32. The gold product for the 
year 1884 was $43,395.51, the ore averaging $16.84a ton. These results 
are very satisfactory ; but a still more remarkable result is recorded 
when we are told that ‘‘ the assays regularly made show that from 95 to 
98 per cent of the value of the ore is saved; and most of the gold lost is 
in the sulphurets, which are not rich or abundant enough to warrant 
saving.” This statement is so remarkable that we shall be pleased to 
hear from the manager further as to how it was attained. With the 
coarse or nugget gold of most of the Nova Scotia mines, a very heavy 
percentage of the value of the ore is generally allowed for * stealage ;” 
and on fine gold worked in the battery, a saving of from 95 to 98 per cent 
is unheard of in battery amalgamation. 


A PHILADELPHIA firm, interested in the tin deposits of Virginia, issues 
a circular in which a very remarkable statement is made. After refer- 
ring to ‘* many difficulties” found in making ‘‘a systematic and properly 
conducted exploration of the Virginia tin district,” they particularize 
as follows: ‘In doing this, we were under many difficulties from the 
lack of chemical skill attainable by us in having assays of the ore made, 
doubtless owing to the fact that the determination of metallic tin, and 
the manipulation of tin ores were entirely unknown to the majority of 
American chemists. This was overcome by the establishment of a 
laboratory of our own, with a chemist in our own employ, who followed 
the processes and formulz of the best English and French analytical 
chemists in his work.” We greatly fear the gentlemen issuing this 
work have fallen into the hands of one of those so-called ‘“‘ practical 
miners” from Cornwall, who think there is something so mysterious 
about ‘‘tin-stone” that even the laws of gravity will not act in its con- 
centration, and the action of the laws of chemical combinations are sus- 
pended when tin is treated. It is to be hoped that the other statements 
of this circular have a better foundation than that quoted. Such exhi- 
bitions of ignorance are inexcusable, and were it not that the circular is 
issued by a reputable firm, they would bring discredit upon the otherwise 
important statements made concerning the tin deposits of Virginia. 


Mr. GrorGE W. Cops, the new and accomplished Secretary of the 
American Iron and Steel Association, has issued an address by the Asso- 
ciation on the condition of business, which, considering the slight foun- 
dation for its hopeful tone, justifies at the very outset of Secretary CoPr’s 
official life the unstinted eulogy that he received from our esteemed 
contemporary, the Iron Age, as a gentleman of ‘‘lively imagination.” 
‘‘The statistician,” we are there told, ‘‘ needs to be ingenious, and, in 
some degree, imaginative ;” and certainly in times like these, such quali- 
ties, when combined with a sanguine temperament and a short memory, 
are invaluable in the mouth-piece of the iron trade. We have every 
desire to believe the cheerful things we are told; but we should like to 
feel certain, in the first place, that Mr. Copr’s lively imagination is not 
supplemented by a spirit of satire, and that he is not indulging in “ sar- 
kasm” or ‘“‘ poking fun at us,” when he makes the Association say: “‘ We 


i| congratulate the American manufacturers of iron and steel, and the 


country generally, upon the prospect that the depression in business 
which has continued for about two years is apparently nearing its 
end. With an abundance of good money, with good crops of all 
leading staples, with prices for all products and for all reputable 
railroad and mining stocks so low that they can not be expected 
to go any lower, only one element necessary to secure a revival of 
business prosperity is lacking, and that is, confidence in the future 
of values.” If this were all that were needed to bring about a 
‘‘yevival” of business, why not call a mass-meeting. irrespective of 
‘race, color, or previous condition of servitude,” and pass a resolution 
affirming our “undying confidence” in the “‘ future of values,” and thus 
promptly bring about a *‘ boom”? 

We find almost universal confidence in ‘“‘ the future of values,” but 
very little in the present ; and on the argument of “ confidence in future 
values,” it is as difficult to persuade a consumer to use more iron or coal 
than his immediate necessities require as it is to persuade a man into 
gorging himself to-day to the point of apoplexy because he is confident 
that to-morrow he will be hungry again. 

The same ingenious imagination congratulates us upon the “ abundance 
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of good money ;” but most of the papers and the discussions in Congress | 


are full of denunciatioas by some of the quality of our money, which is 
declared execrable, and by the rest of the quantity, which is declared to 
be altogether insufficient for our needs. 

These exhilarating views, and the cheering further announcement 
that the Association has authorized the distribution of ‘500,000 more” 
tariff tracts, are only introductory to the main point of this address, 
which is a petition to the Senate and House of Representatives, urging 
** prompt and favorable action” on, and “‘ the adoption of a liberal policy 
in making appropriations” for, the following measures : 

‘**1, The establishment of proper mail service upon ships belonging to this country 
as proposed in the Post-Office Teunamiedien: Bill, excepting the provision for ships 
plying between United States ports. 

‘**2. The creation of a navy suitable for the needs of the United States. 

‘*3. The establishment of adequate foundry and manufacturing facilities for the 
production of heavy ordnance, of armor for ships and forts, and of steel for 
various naval purposes.” 


There can be no doubt but that the expenditure of $100,000,000, more 
or less, by the government for these purposes would put much money in 
the purses of our iron and steel kings, and would perhaps benefit our 
coal companies. It is equally certain that the money would come for 
the most part from those engaged in industries such as agriculture and 
manufacturing, that are less favored than the iron trade, and that would 
be equally entitled to government subsidies providing them a larger and 
better market for their products. 

We can not agree with the wisdom of this subsidy policy, and, aside 
even from the suspicion that is more than whispered in most of our 
exchanges that these appropriations cover gigantic jobs, it is certain that 
there is quite as great a diversity of opinion concerning the benefit to 
arise to the country from them as there is regarding the good quality and 
sufficient quantity of our money. 





A PRIMITIVE MODERN BRIDGE, 





At a recent meeting of the American Society of Civil Engineers, a 
paper was read on Mexican Bridge Construction, by J. Foster Flagg, 
M. Am. Soc. C.E. The bridge was remarkable for being the work, from 
his own design, of an ordinary uneducated Mexican laborer or peon, 
combining, as it did crudely, several principles of bridge construction. 
Bridges in Mexico are generally built of arched masonry, any thing like 
a truss being, before the advent of railroads, almost unknown. In the 
State of Colima, where this particular structure was built, there were 
very few bridges of any description, and those few the ordinary arched 
ones. The peon referred to was, some four years ago, the ferryman 
where a trail for cargo mules crosses the river Armeria. He happened 
to see a copy of Harper’s Weekly that had in it an illustration of a 
suspension-bridge. As aresult of his-study of this picture, he put up a 
structure quite closely imitating the ordinary suspension-bridge ; the 
cables and suspenders being twisted from wild vines (vejucos), the cables 
being passed over rude frames for towers, and anchored to huge boulders 
in the river banks. The whole structure was built without nails or 
metal of any kind. It wascarried away by a heavy freshet the same 
year ; and directly afterward, the same man built another structure quite 
original in design. It was also put together without nails or metal. 
The cable was formed of wild vines twisted, and all the joints tied 
together with lighter vines, no manufactured rope being used in the 
structure. The piers were made by driving light piles into the river bed, 
in the form of a square, tying them together with other poles, and filling 
with stone. The towers were natural forked sticks ; the top fork being 
used to support the cable, and the lower fork to support the timbers. 
The timbers upon these forked sticks were really rude cantilevers, 


weighted at the shore end and supporting the timbers of the central span. | g 


The only point of attachment of the cable was at the center of the bridge. 
The roadway was of rude joists and boards, sufficient to pass one animal. 
The bridge was strong and rigid. 

The paper was discussed by a number of members, and reference was 
made to bridges constructed of raw vines and cowhide in Peru and other 
South American countries. 





THE LAW AS AFPPECTING MINING AND METALLURGICAL INTERESTS. 


Amended Location.—The following is the text of Representative 
Rollins’s bill for an act to amend section 1823, general laws of the State 
of Colorado, the same being section 13 of chapter 66, entitled ‘* Mines :” 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Colorado : 

Section 1. That said section is hereby amended so as to read as follows : 

Section 1823. If at any time the locator or owner of any mining claim 
heretofore or hereafter located shall apprehend that his original certifi- 
cate was defective in any respect, or that the requirements of the law 
had not been complied with in the matter of his location, or if he shall 
be desirous of changing his surface boundaries, or if he shall desire to 
take in any part of an overlapping claim which has from any cause been 
forfeited or abandoned, or in case the original location was made prior 
to the passage of this law, and he shall desire to secure the benefits of 
this act, such locator or owner may file for record in the office of the 
clerk and recorder of the county wherein such claim is situated an addi- 
tional certificate of location, subject to the provisions of this act; Pro- 
vided, That such amended or additional location shall not impair the 
existing rights of others in any respect, and the locator or owner of such 
claim shall not, by reason of such amended or additional location, be 
precluded from claiming and proving any and all title which he held 
under the previous location ; And provided, further: The party making 
such amended or additional location shall not thereby be required to put 
up anew stake or notice, or sink a new shaft, as in the case of the relo- 
cation of abandoned claims, as provided in section 1825, unless he shall 
change the place of his discovery-shaft. 





OFFICIAL STATEMENTS AND REPORTS, 


Hecla Consolidated Mining Company, Glendale, Montana. 


The following extracts are from the report of Mr. H. Knippenberg, 
General Manager : 





GROSS PROFIT, 1884. 


Net value of bullion and matte product, 1884... .$741,583.03 
Value of matte, lot X, more than daenied 5s 


IY I IID. 5 os cabin sack seseaecnansecese sss 146.57 
Interest collected by John C. Wright, Treas...... 1,874.83 
Cash receipts Glendale office, account rents, re- 

PE ME nc cnanessae vaeGhoeuueseavqaee laseesaner’ 7,914.21 
Permanent improvements 1884............... .see 20,679.00 


TYAPPEF PUTCHABS 2.2... 22. sccerccccees seccecce 15,155.40 
Oo RRS ES ere ee 10,000.00 
Value of ores, charcoal, wood, supplies, etc., on 

hand December 31st, 1884, more than Decem- 


NE, MB ovo bccn sseescn4eveess sah tyksanachs 8,900.00 $806,253 .04 
Less monthly pay-rolls and other expenses, 1884 564,510.69 
Gross profit 1884....... ..00...02 seseeeeeee $241,742.35 
GROSS PROFIT. 
Gross profit December Ist, 1880, to December 
cs sccddousdaheabpebensbaehabs hex este $927,139.18 
Disposed of as follows: 
Debt January Ist, 1881, paid........... ......... $77,785.13 
Dividends paid July 1st to December 31st, 1884, 
inclusive....... eehabincJbbok biebakbae ba cease eae 555,000.00 


Cash on hand and bullion and matte not paid 
for December 31st, 1884, less amount of De- 


cember, 1884, pay-roll, net. ................+. 76,265 .34 
Permanent improvements 1881, 1882, and 1883, 

EN Lic ays Weabeubucharaltescke: sis aaveshss 123,754 31 
Permanent improvements 1884, at cost......... 20,679.00 
TRAMDST PUTCHASS, BE COTE... 22. cccccccccseces . 15,155.40 
en ener 10,000.00 
Charcoal on band, and paid for December 31st, 

MIME Kan vais bGh as ue San 64s/ enn sasan abe 15,000.00 
Wood on hand, and paid for December 3lst, 

SEE ie xascchesboteens is neeeesesesancas 2 8,000.00 
Silver ore on hand, and paid for December 31st, 

SS A nins iach beeei-Sinwbheeieknnd ches ans 23,000.00 
Mining timbers and supplies on hand December 

eee 2,500.00 





$927,139.18 
CASH DIVIDENDS. 


First manager, 1877 to April, 1879................ $117,500 90 
Second manager, 1879 to April, 1881............. cerc-seceees 
Third manager, 1881 to December 31st, 1884..... 630,000 .00 $747,500.00 

I have now had full charge of your business since April 3d, 1881, being 
in round figures forty-five months. oe | that period, I show an aver- 
age cash profit for each month of $15,867.78. 

For the same period, I show an average gross profit for each month, 
of $20.603.09. 

GLENDALE. 

Last May, I concluded to erect a new office. By July ist, it was 
occupied. The stone for the walls and iron for the roof I had on hand. 
The building is 40 by 25, containing four rooms and a substantial vault 
10 by 10. The improvement cost me $1000. 

In July, I felt satisfied that it was wise to add to the smelter another 
large size furnace. The castings arrived at Melrose, October 2d, and on 
the morning of November 2d the furnace was put in blast, and since has 
given good satisfaction. The total cost of this improvement was $5000, 
including every thing connected with it. 

The following is the smelter statement for 1884: Ores, net tons, 
9210-24; fluxes, iron ore, tons, 5891°45 ; lime, tons, 2799°87; slag, tons, 
5508°42 ; fuel, charcoal, bushels, 827,894; coke, pounds, 958,850 ; cost of 
fuel per ton, charge of mixture, $5.05; average assays, silver, ounces, 
68°82; lead, per cent, 33°9; silica, 31. 

The production for 1884 was : 4.589,280 pounds of lead ; 339,925 pounds 
of copper ; 656,849°02 ounces of silver ; 248'264 ounces of gold. 


HECLA. 


In November, 1883, one of our Lion Mountain tramways was swept 
away by a snow-slide. This had to be replaced this year at a cost of 


2000. 
I also had to purchase a new boiler for the saw-mill, which cost us, 
including transportation, $1200. 

During the summer, we sawed up some 75,000 feet of logs for lumber, 
which cost us $5000. ; : F 

Last April, I purchased one half of the Oneida mine, paying for the 
same $10,000. This makes us the sole owner of this mine. The other 
half was bought by my predecessor for $30,000, in 1879. 

In September, 1884, I also purchased the Ponka lode, being the exten- 
sion of the old Trapper mine, and having with it a very valuable timber 
claim ; for this I paid $600. 

In April, also had to buy one car-load of T rail for our long tramway. 
This cost us, delivered, $1000. : 

So, saying nothing of the money expended during the year in this 
department for underground work in the way of developments, air- 
courses, and tunnel, we have paid out during the year $19,800. Of this 
large outlay, it can be truthfully said, not a dollar of it has benefited the 
mining operations and results of the year 1884. ; 

December 8th, 1884, Mr. James Parfet, the Superintendent of this 
department, resigned. His resignation was promptly accepted by me, 
and the same day I appointed Mr. James Prout as Superintendent. 
Charles R. Kappes, Assistant General Manager. makes his head-quarters 
at Hecla. In this way, Mr. Prout can give his whole attention to under- 
ground work. 

All our mines, excepting the Cleopatra, Trapper, and Tunnel, remain 
in the same condition that they were one and two years ago. 

CLEOPATRA. 

In this mine, there is some considerable second-class that will be run 
to the concentrator. From last a to December, we received from this 
mine no ore that could be regarded real first-class. The ore kept getting 
lower in lead and silver and higher in silica, until, in the t week 
in December, it had fallen to 20 per cent lead. On December 9th, I 
inspected closely this mine, and found it practically exhausted of _first- 
class ore, so far as developed. The energy and sense immediately 


introduced under the new order of things yielded most encouraging 
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results in developments, quantity, and quality of ore shipped. The fur- 
naces also began to confirm matters above, so that the difference in 
bullion product was, December 8th, 94 bars in twenty-four hours, against 
December 30th, 209 bars in twenty-four hours. In the Lion formation, 
it can only be said that if the ore is there it will be found ; if not, there 
is no expert of whatever kind or name can find it. This mine and 


several others on the Lion will be pushed ahead during 1885 in develop- 
ment-work. 
















TRAPPER, 


The trapper mine I regard now, as I always have, a wash or slide. In 
my opinion, all the ore that this mine contains is near the surface. 

During 1884, much money was expended on this mine, and it yielded 
17503 tons of ore on the surface, assaying 66°6 per cent silica, 7:3 
per cent lead, 1214 ounces of silver. During 1885, we shall further 
develop it. 

, TUNNEL. 

The Lion Mountain tunnel has been driven into thé mountain 1760 
feet. Assoon as we tap the mines above it, we shall push the develop- 
ment-work in Atlantis mine. Until that is done, it is best for us not to 
undertake any prospect work in the lower mines. I have engaged a 
thorough surveyor to furnish me with correct notes and surveys of all 
our underground workings. He will begin in the spring, and may pos- 
sibly be engaged at this work for thirty days ; but when done, we shall 
have the facts, and no guess-work. 


GREENWOOD, 


During the year, the concentrator was in full operation from April 1st 
to November Ist (except during short intervals while repairs were making). 
The total number of tons of crude second-class ore furnished this 
department from April to November, was 9742 tons. This was 
concentrated at a cost of 97% cents per ton, yielding a product of con- 


centrates of 1804°39 tons, making each ton of concentrates to cost us |* 


$5.27. 

The average assay of the concentrates for the year was 9°6 per cent 
silica, 42°7 per cent lead, and 82°2 ounces silver. 

The concentrator will again be put in motion by April ist next. 
Before that time, general repairs must be made, which I expect to do in 
March, 

NORWOOD. 


The iron mines have furnished the smelter during the year with 55154 
tons of iron. There are also 800 tons of iron at the mines already mined. 
Including the latter, our iron has cost us during 1884, on board of wagons 
at the mines, $2.25 per ton. 

I might here add that I also purchased during the year 500 tons of 
Birch Creek or magnetic iron, at a cost of $10 per ton in Glendale. I 
am satistied that this clean and high per cent iron is a great help and 
advantage to us, especially when our ores are of the quality they have 
been for months past. 

ORE PRODUCT. 


During the year, all our bullion and part of our matte have been sold 
to the Omaha & Grant Smelting and Refining Company, Omaha, Neb. 
The uniform courtesy and kindness of Messrs. Barton and Nash, the 
careful settlements and prompt remittances to your treasurer, have all 
aided in making the year, in this particular, a pleasant and happy one, 
and trust the pleasant relationships will continue between these honor- 
able gentlemen and the Hecla Consolidated Mining Company so long as 
Lion Mountain will supply the ore. 

TRANSPORTATION CONTRACT. 


The contract for hauling all our ores, bullion, and supplies, which is the 
most important contract we have, is with Messrs. J. T Murphy & Co., 
Helena, Montana. Between Mr. Murphy, the head of this strong house, 
and the Hecla Company, there exists the best and most friendly feeling, 
and during my four years of business intercourse, often somewhat com- 
plicated, not a single misunderstanding has arisen between us, 

CHARCOAL AND COKE, 


During 1884, I have bought 843,259 bushels of charcoal from Italians at 
13 cents per bushel. During the same period, I bought of Messrs. Wal- 
lace & Lyman 479 tons of coke at $20 per ton at Melrose. Last July, I 
agreed with G. M. McLain, of Leadville, to take 50,000 bushels of char- 
coal each month, provided the company needed it, at 12} cents per bushel, 
he agreeing to erect coal-kilns on Cafion Creek Park. 

I consider the mining property of this company among the very best 
in America. Notwithstanding I entertain this high opinion of our prop- 
- I will, under no circumstances, make any predictions as to future 
profits. 

The ores produced since last April have been both base and refractory, 
as well as low grade in lead and silver, making them exceedingly hard 
and expensive to smelt. 


TABLE SHOWING ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF ORE AND COSI SINCE THE ORGANIZATION OF 
THE COMPANY, 1876 To 1884, INCLUSIVE. 








P - SUMMARY FOR EACH YEAR AND 
RODUCTION OF EACH MINE. Cc 


























a nid | 
Name of mine. | Tons, Year. | Tons ~~ 
sateninpeetenciemninsnsdhintsioebamin canccniibi —| =e —_—_—— | —____—__— 
tte env) da ccs a tented | 9,899 1876 | 247 | «$19.40 
True Fissure and Sheep........0....s0eeeeees | 28,985 1877 2,069 | 14.50 
Cleopatra........... jped heehee Kacadn er ea pike | 26,090 187 5,426 | 12.78 
eee on aS veads eens cg 1OL 1879 11,069 | 32.42 
RIE Ton sloie spek'e tnhig betes Ragan uate sid | 653 || 1880 | 11413 | 28.39 
SCE S IY RORY aan Se ciel 323 1881 | 8831 | 14.82 
NS oi) Sic et cca dnea uu sauna nahedaae 175 1882 | 12,192 | 13.47 
| RAE PSEE SARA RRs TRS Sia ne Be 9 1883 | 12,466 | 9.03 
Concentrator. ..........0ccee0: 5,689 1884 9,210 12.50 
PINS S050 78 vendors cose eo| 72,924 |iTotal...| 72,924 Tons. 

\ \ 

Norr.—The above tables are as nearly correct as can be ascertained from the system 


of accounts kept prior to 1881. 
Norg.—The total number of tons second-class ore run to the concentrator during 
1882, 1883, and 1884 was about 30,000, yielding 5689 tons of concentrates. 
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of the Montana papers, and we called attention in our review of the 
annual report for 1883 to several points of interest, and to some that 
were open to criticism. 


the expenditures to the ton of dry ore, a we did last year. 


duced 1,680,454°8 ounces of doré bullion. The value of this is given by 
— os pester yece at $1,247,999.85, counting the ounce of silver at the 
absur 

from bullion” 1,239,651.13, or $8348.72 less than the superintendent's 
report. 
408.88, to arrive at the actual value of the bullion, which, was, therefore, 
$1,045, 242.25. 
the secretary’s report : 


| 


| 
| 


=| mine on any of the other lodes. 


| $8.57, or $3.80 per ton less than in 1883, shows the good effect produced 


| given, nor the loss in treatment, nor the quantities of material used, nor 


| Ist, 1883, to December 3ist, 1884. Durin 
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Alice Gold and Silver Mining Co., Butte, Montana. 
The management of this company has been severely criticised by some 

















































































In analyzing the report for 1884, we use the same order and carry out 


During the year, there were milled 33,201 tons of dry ore, which pro- 


conventional standard $1.29°29. The secretary gives the “‘ receipts 
From each should be deducted the discount en silver, $194,- 
With this correction, the following is the analysis of 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash in hand of treasurer and superinten- 











dent, January Ist, 1884. .............. eed js $2,953.86 
WINS, < cicveu scadeacnkeneecace <adkhue $1,045,242.25 
sei ewer y snbene eanagand ane 1,031.33 
SEM. ao cee cagy. nhvgomusdacncades 2,274.83 
Interest on credit balances in bank.......... 1,392.82 
Railroad reclamations.... .........ssseresere 606.11 
DUO Ny ain ask tcceinesaidecsevecens 2,678.35  1,053,225.69 
$1,056,179.55 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Total. Per ton. 
Expressage on bullion............. $18,206.89 
Supplies for storehouse............ 18,832.25 
ee eee 9,398.55 
Bullion reclamations............... 1,403.73 
Mine, permanent improvements... 32,933.10 
Mill, permanent improvements.... 14,491.47 
ee, ee ee ee 50,049.65 $154,315.64 $4.65 
Prospecting and dead-work : 
a Sci a sladetin, state <6) 5 00 Snare $83,153.21 
CS cise nkae noenzeuiesvs ser 4,729.20 
WEE PIGS. cawace Sacuwsxécees wees 1,607.14 
Powder and fuse.... 6,259.32 ‘ 
eR er eee 8,834.22 104,583.09 3.15 
Ore extraction : 
MPa eenee nce dvs aapeecereece $165,413.03 
IIS wine Secnidtoa si dc vee ecassiec 9,463.81 
hs iio cud 6 wcineoe gees 3,214.32 
Powder and fuse..............-. «- 9,388.99 
eS rrr 17,668.44 
Assay materials............ Aen aacia 513.65  205,662,24 6.19 
Ore-res uction : 
ON Se ee $102,436.29 
Rca cicacSes be neae. sare 5,882.55 
TS cvicccaicde wontuseccwaceds 4,812.53 
I ots da chide owsiwosacucneseds 12,634.68 
Freight on salt. ... 81,627.49 
Quicksilver........ 23,036.87 
WE whnccnced. cdsciens das dancevenue 53,005.35 
Assay materials............. ce.eee 1,099.05 284,534.81 8.57 
Expense account: 
ne cok wncaccancanesee $11,350.00 
Generel expense: .... 7... 00.22.2000 1,502.70 
Lema. CRONIG. «<< .006005iscscccee 3,588.50 
I id igs cadccvsceccen 856.93 
Traveling expense................. 557.75 
Stable and ore-hauling............. \ 
IR oo oe i eae cintave ‘xine. 
Interest on company’s notes. ...... 
Stationery and printing..... ...... 
Postage and telegrams............. 
Professional services.......... 
DI 556 5.5 6 vars ons seewedwasinws 
Registrar’s fees... .......... 
I iaintincectas cack «adnees 40,888.20 1.23 
MIR creo scp ecewe Kes 150,000.00 
Ce OE NI So on. oc wiviicccccccccdevsccssarwens 22,596.00 
II ao Ss wien cio wasccen’ 6i0a6sosesbnee esses 58,333.33 
CE Bs ce cccccndededecccced vacrdsads 35,266.24 
$1,056,179.55 31.81 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT. 





TRING isc = « 5sinss.s'ansnnscnonwes 225,000.00 

Less payments in 1884............ : 58,333 33 $166,666.67 

Mine and mill supplies on hand...... 73,814.35 

CRM iio oc cnn seccesowanesnas 35,266.24 109,080.59 
Balance January Ist, 1885..............-e+eees $57,586.08 


On comparison of the disbursements with those of last year, we note 
that the cost of permanent improvements, supplies, etc., $4 65 per ton, 
was greater than in 1883 ; that of prospecting, $3.15 per ton of ore milled, 
was about 40 cents per ton less than in 1883. Ore extraction, still excessive 
at $6.19 per ton, was $1.80 per ton less than in 1883; and ore reduction, 


by the criticism of last year’s report and of the policy of publishing 
quarterly reports. Expense account has also declined a little, and the 
total disbursements are $31.81 per ton of ore milled, including dividends 
and cash on hand. We still note that a concern that carries a credit 
balance throughout the year paid $8466.30 interest on company’s notes. 
The company is still $166,666.67 in debt, and yet it goes on paying divi- 
dends, and at the end of the year had cash on hand only $35,266.24. 

In closing these abstracts, we must call attention to the high cost of the 
work done in each department, and the absence of data that would 
permit of a useful analysis. The assay value of the ore milled is not 


the prices paid for material and supplies. In fact, the Alice report, as fur- 
nished, while a great deal better than no report at all, is very far from 
being satisfactory. It furnishes, however, quite enough information to 
justify the stockholders in asking for a good deal more. 

Oxford Gold Mining Company, Lake Catcha District, Nova Scotia. 

We take the following extracts from the official annual report : 

This report comprises the operations of the company from December 
this time, work has been con- 
fined entirely to the Mill and Coleman lodes, and the ore mined during 
the latter part of this period has been sufficient to keep the mill running 
on fulltime. On this account,.it has not been considered necessary to 











In the first part of the year, a very important addition was made to 
the mill machinery, and auxiliary apparatus was put up to transfer power 
from the mill for use at the various shafts. 
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A very interesting discovery has been made within a few months that 
may prove to be of greatimportance. <A visitor tothe mine, of varied expe- 
rience in placer mining in the Western United States, having made a num- 
ber of tests in various places, found that all the soil south from the Mill 
and Coleman lodes, in a general line with the mill, carried gold, and in 
more or less paying quantities. Estimating only a distance of 300 feet 
along the lodes, and 500 feet down to the lake, with an average depth of 
soil of 10 feet there would be of pay dirt and included boulders in the 
neighborhood of 100,000 tons. The yield, at a low estimate, would be $1 a 
ton. To test this, it would only be necessary to change, at a small out- 
lay, the form of the batteries, making them float batteries, through which 
could be run from 50 to 100 tonsa day. An important and very inter- 
esting result of such working of the soil down to the bed-rock, and of the 
consequent denudation, would be the complete exposure of the croppings 
of all lodes existing on the land. What disclosures might thus be made, 
and what might be developed on now unknown lodes, can only be con- 
jec ; 
The milling proper or reduction of the ore continues its high character, 
saving nearly all the gold in the ore. 

The assays regularly made show that from 95 to 98 per cent of the value 
of the ore is saved ; and most of the gold lost is in the sulphurets, which 
are not rich or abundant enough to warrant saving. 

Hardly any repairs have been necessary to the machinery of the mill, 
although working day and night, Sundays excepted, now for nearly three 
years, showing the good character of the original work, and the care 
taken in its operation. The shoes and dies of chrome steel (by the 
Chrome Steel-Works of Brooklyn) have done admirable service, being 
replaced only after crushing 3300 tons of quartz ore. From data of other 
gold mills at hand, this would seem to show a remarkable capacity for 
work, and not on account of the softness of the ore, for on the other 
hand, the quartz is fairly hard and sharp. 

Operations were vigorously continued from the date of our last report 
on the Coleman lode as then opened, namely, at shafts Nos. 4 and 5, on 
Coleman East, and shafts Nos. 9 and 10, on Coleman West. The vein 
showed from time to time a very irregular formation ; at times, swelling 
out to 3 and 4 feet, and then again decreasing to an inch in width. The 
yield per ton of ore also varied greatly from $20 to $8 a ton. On the opening 
up of the continuation of this lode to the northwest of the mill in July 
last, it was deemed advisable for the present to transfer the bulk of 
active operations on this lode to this section. Since then, work has been 
prosecuted uninterruptedly at shafts Nos. 12 and 18, in sinking and drift- 
ing west from No. 13, and east from No.12. In continuing the drifting 
east from No. 12, so as to unite with the workings of No. 10, it will 
probably be necessary to drain the swamp north of the mill, where, from 
indications of float ore, the lode will be found quite rich. In fact, the 
last ore milled in December, from the stoping east of No. 12, has showed 
a marked increase in quality. 

The Coleman lode has now been proved almost the whole length of 
the property, and all developments and indications point to an immense 
amount of ore in this lode, and particularly to the west, where the vein is 
very wide. This ore may prove to be of general low grade, and of a 
value that might not pay to work in connection with a ten-stamp mill. 
Such a condition would involve the consideration of increasing the 
crushing capacity of the mill. 

The work on the Mill lode has progressed without any interruption, 
till the eastern stopes are now 350 feet from the main shaft, and shaft 
No. 4 is now down 148 feet. No new features of interest have developed 
in this lode since the last report. 

MINE OUTPUT FOR 1884, 


Mill Lode. 
RE CoE cial ice au ccunss: Buubekisowek se webeeeen ee 497 
Highest yield per ton........ .......+. Pakebaeh Schshenbassenns $57.25 
Lowest “ eT Cees ee REE S ee ibn ee sehnehenaanakbue ks 14.48 
Average “ ie et CREE KES EE EREREh Ss kbberhekeseakexeks 31.67 
Coleman Lode. 
CCC ee neclenicunas  SEEREARE Die anaebb ures sous 2,080 
i NR os ccc eecpnban-reswessasios ei waereanree $25 86 
Lowest “ Ere. 7 eM bee DERE EE MEO ES iWen nw enK: Wikwiensbs% 4.48 
<a = Le " Seeeee SLL SES LRaRhOnEes-s bee sweabeben'ee 12.06 
otal number of tons milled.... .................... s 2,577 
ED PND onc Ss wcweniecwiane xsseneeniweecede $16.84 
Notr.—Total number of tons milled since mill started, 4754. 

I cn eh een miei cee $108,330.32 


The bullion product for 1884 was: Tons milled, 2577; weight in 
ounces, 2211°07 ; fineness, from 932 to 966 ; value, $43,395.51. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
December 1st, 1883, to December 31st, 1884. 


Recezpis. 

Cash on hand, December 31st, 1883........ .. acceuntsanenes $4,323.43 

oie bs a kas kent shaoeeenecesewecesesvnee sect 5,000.00 

ES ci ctsies tessdepée, os poser o. open EL 

Less in mill, December Ist, 1883..... ............. 800.74 42,594.77 

i oce Gc aeeiebebidr hush sicxswpes eh ekere ake 93.50 

BS cen cekues - apbpisas enon ab eeseene 639.75 
$52,651.45 


Capital stock is $125,000, in shares of $1 each ; 5000 shares are in the 
treasury of the company. 


: Disbursements. 
Actual operating expenses: 
General expenses, New York... . ...........-2.-00: $2,949.33 
General ex; enses, Novia Scotia...............+...+- 1,035.98 
ST cel uebbovesahoue pes. .steced< vonveneecaeve ee 2,604.62 
bes suwb Yosbre bab 65022540606 bbecesbeed 1,868.24 
LS -ibestitbeuinns tae babe thew 0b sueensen beet 17,159.38 
SS cs ivi suhraiwenkie ouenndnssehhens 3,034.46 
i cc mtinipepehibs:nushpeevabe, ose bee 392.59 
EE Scovkw ts west veckbsbesacoshbenenee 354.05 
Cet ath vem theasiionebheidéscuks waannnsh 2,338.03 
DC CULSOSKGLSS ceneens aoessvcsucpessao eos 171.73 
oro Sb bier ess ake shwdseiebehuluie. vsek bce 325.96 $32,234.37 
Account of plant ; 
ini iiuhetus bdueincenen sy epenenepesenbaauhs 249.70 
oc Sec ciae nts cébet, oae~d otowawhek 2,931.05 
ee OND Sonne. busts ckccues sodeciveies dst 501.25 
SP RIPUEONT SE BORED 5 ci nneeeciiess. soes0ks covets 1,200.00 
a Dita bins wancsumen enennssssepane 445.75 


Mine and mill supplies........ 


Accounts due December Ist, 1883, since paid............. ; ies 4353.61 
Dividends Nos. 10, 11, 12..5. 2... ......%.. ashes te peVededtinecags 8,875.00 
Cash balance, Devember 31st, 1884....220700.00 J00IIN 1,785.72 
Total dividends to date, 000 $52,651.45 


$36. j 
Total cost of plant at mine is $21,704.09. 


THE METALLURGY OF SAN JUAN COUNTY ORES, 
By Theodore B. Comstock. 


II. Concentration in the Bismuth Zone. 


The Eclipse concentrator is near the axis of the bismuth zone, but so 
situated that but few of the ores of that belt can be brought to it with- 
out going up-hill. There are some pyritous and galeniferous mine prod- 
ucts, however, that this mill can profitably treat, and some of the veins in 
the vicinity carry cupriferous ore and complicated mixtures that must be 
beneficiated here if at all. The management of these works has been 
dubious ; but there is no apparent reason for the idleness of last season, 
except inability to procure a steady supply of ore. 

Eureka is a center to which large quantities of concentrating material 
can be readily transported for treatment. Middleton is almost as favor- 
ably situated for the purpose, and here the Uncompahgre Mining and 
Milling Company has erected a small plant, there being nothing of the 
kind at the former place. After an unsuccessful attempt to use the 
Tasker-Thompson calbeaaiee, which was replaced by Cornish rolls, fur- 
ther discouragement was engendered by the discovery of radical defects 
in the plan of the mill, and by lack of confidence in the local manage- 
ment. It would be difficult now to place this mill in good working order 
without considerable further outlay, as it is inconvenient and crowded, 
with much of error in its mechanical arrangements. The plant was 
intended largely for the working of ores belonging to the owners, which 
are mined near Mineral Point. These could never be profitably treated 
at this point, and the success of the mill on the products from adjacent 
mines was not such as to inspire confidence. 

But there is no doubt that a large portion of the ores in the bismuth 
belt will require concentration. The practical difficulties are not 
mech nical or metallurgical, but they are of such a nature as to produce 
similar effects, at least for the present. The fact is, that many of these 
ores carry but little gangue, and yet the grade is low enough to render 
them unprofitable under the existing ‘conditions. Some of them might 
be improved by separating their component minerals ; but even with 
these, there must be better and cheaper transportation facilities before 
they will be marketable at a profit. The next move must be inthe direc- 
tion of such improvements as will cheapen freights. Nota little prog- 
ress has been made within the last two years, but it has been almost 
wholly confined to wagon-roads, which are not yet very satisfactory. It 
can be demonstrated that the traffic over a railroad along the Animas 
Valley above Silverton, with connecting tramways through the side 
guiches, would be so heavily augmented that the investment would be 
highly remunerative. But the time has not yet come for outside investors 
to be captivated by promises that depend upon future mining work. The 
mine-owners themselves must show their faith by liberal cash subscrip- 
tions to such enterprises. 

Whenever these facilities are afforded, it will be feasible to put many 
of the ores of the district into marketable form that now are worth- 
less, and that will not justify the present cost of beneficiating. Eureka 
and Gladstone are the best points for collecting the product of the belt, 
and at both places the water supply is abundant for all requirements, 
including power. The material that will need to be concentrated is 
chiefly such as can be readily jigged, and ordinary crushing will not 
commonly give trouble from an overproduction of shme. The bismuth 
ores and allied minerals are not usually in a condition suitable for con- 
centration, but, fortunately, they are rarely of such grades as to make 
this treatment necessary. Galena, pyrites, copper pyrites, and some 
zinc-blende, with gangue of quartz, make up the list, and no serious dif- 

ticulty can arise, if ordinary skill is exercised. 

There is, however, a special problem to be met in certain localities, 
the proper solution of which is much less troublesome than would appear 
from the experience of some who have attacked it without the neces- 
sary understanding and experience. The Samson mine affords the 
most striking example, the concentrating plant (of the Fort Scott plan) 
having been designed for ores of a different character from the regular 
product. The bulk of the output consists of quartz bearing free gold 
and auriferous pyrites, with sparsely disseminated specks of a mineral 
popularly known as silver sulphuret, but which is oe argentifer- 
ous bismuth-glance. Not a little of this material can be profitably 
treated by amalgamation, with great care in saving the ‘‘float-gold,” 
but there still remains in the tailings a notable proportion of auriferous 
pyrites that has heretofore been wasted. The only practicable method 
will be to run the tailings from the gold mill over slime-tables, the 
Embrey or Frue being well adapted for this work. The concentrates 
will then find a ready market at Durango. The jigging of the original 
ore, as intended in this case, is almost impracticable, and the present 
plan of amalgamating without concentration is wasteful and ineffective, 
although it may, perhaps, yield an average profit sufficient to satisfy 
those who do not understand the additional gain that is readily obtainable. 

There are a few mines in the bismuth zone that yielded galena and cop- 
per pyrites in a mass so thoroughly commingled that the two ingredients 
can not be separated except by machinery. The importance of such 
separation is evident, for none of the ore-buyers will now pay for both 
copper and lead in the same lot. In some cases, the cost of parting the 
minerals will be much less than the added value thereby secured. Ex- 
amples are the Hamlet, Charity Ann, etc., near Middleton, several veins 
in the vicinity of Eureka, and others not far from Gladstone. There 
are no working concentrators at present in the bismuth zone, the Samson 
mill having been destroyed by a snow-slide before it had been fairly 
tested ; the Eclipse and Middleton mills being the only others erected to 
date. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 14. 











The Manufacture of Chlorine.—Le Génie Civil says that MM. 
Pechiney & Co. have patented a new method of making chlorine. It 
consists in the addition of magnesia to a concentrated solution of magne- 
siunr chloride, so as to produce a solid mixture, which is then treated with 
air and heat: Nearly the whole of the chlorine is liberated, a part as free 
chlorine and a part as hydrochloric acid. - The residue consists of mag- 
nesia, which is used over again with a fresh charge of magnesium chlor- 
ide. 
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A MEXICAN OUPELLATION-HEARTH.* 





By W. Lawrence Austin, Ph.D., Santa Barbara, Chihuahua, Mexico, 


At the Troy Meeting of the Institute, in October, 1883, I presented a 

aper entitled ‘‘ Smelting Notes from Chihuahua, Mexico,”+ in which was 
briefly described a cupellation-hearth, commonly met with in the northern 
part of Mexico, called in the vernacular un vaso. 

Since writing the paper, I have had occasion to construct a hearth of 
this description for myself, using it, in conjunction with a water-jacket, 
for the reduction of a very refractory ore in the form of concentrates ; 
and I now avail myself of this opportunity to qualify some of the state- 
ments made in the paper referred to. Atthesame time, I wish to present 
some sketches that will enable any one to runup a similarfurnace 
within three days, should occasion demand it. As itis built entirely of 
common clay (the more refractory the better) and the ashes of scrub-oak 
taken from the ash-pit of the furnace itself, the materials necessary for its 
construction are available anywhere. Even the grate-bars of the fire- 
place are made of adobes cut in two. Thereare, scattered overthe West, 
small deposits of refractory lead-silver ores that, because of their rebel- 
lious nature or the isolation of the locality, do not admit of the ordinary 
smelting process, and are not amenable to amalgamation or any other 
system of reduction commonly practiced ; yet with the help of litharge, 
or, in other words, by performing a crucible assay on a large scale, these 
ores can be readiiy and cheaply beneficiated, even where iron and coke 
areunatiainable. Iam at the present time engaged in an operation of this 
description, and am producing fine silver from a mixture of galena, 
pyrites, and blende, using as fuel oak charcoal, doing without the valu- 


Fig.1. Vertical Section at right angles to Fig.3. 
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cheap lead-flux provided, and the advantages of the former method of 
shipment tested without incurring serious expense, it might, in some 
cases, be worth a trial. The Mexican vaso requires no expense for cast- 
ings, no exorbitant freight charges on the material for its construction ; 
in fact, it issimplicity itself, and answers very well for an experiment or 
where limited amounts of material are handled. In firing up, care 1s 
necessary not to crack the test, but heat can be applied immediately after 
tamping in. Eighteen hours later, the furnace is hot and ready for 
charging. Should the test be defective or worn out, chisel off the sur- 
face for six or eight inches, tamp it in again, and the furnace is 
ready for firing. In putting in the test, the whole amount of mate- 
rial (clay, 4 parts, and ashes 8 parts, by measure), after being thor- 
oughly mixed and dampened so as to retain the form of the hand 
when pressed, is thrown in together and tamped solid with wooden 
poles 5 feet long and 3 inches in diameter, sharpened at one end toa 
point 1} inches square. The reason for putting the whole amount 
of material in at once is, that by this means the whole is beaten into a 
compact mass; whereas, by tamping in a little at a time, thin layers 
are formed, which easily peel off. After the whole is thoroughly 
pounded in, the test is cut out with a piece of hoop-iron. The 
accompanying diagrams, exhibiting cross-sections and plan of the fur- 
nace, are self-explanatory. The adobes or sun-dried bricks used are 18 
inches by 9 inches by 4 inches, excepting those forming the roof of the 
canal leading from the fire-place and covering the test, which are 26 
inches by 11 inches by 34inches. Extra care is necessary in their prepa- 
ration, and they are dried in the shade, to avoid sun-cracks. The capa- 
city of a furnace of this description is something over one ton of lead 
bullion in twenty-four hours, consuming less than half a cord of wood, 





Fig.3.. Vertical Section through b,a,g. (Fig.2.) 


A MEXICAN CUPELLATION-HEARTH. 





able fluxing ores attainable in most smelting camps, and depending 
wholly on the litharge produced by the little adobe hearth I am about to 
describe. In doing this, I am only imitating the common Mexican prac- 
tice, which has been in use for a century or more. 

In building the furnace that is the subject of the accompanying sketch, 
I made use of labor and materials as follows : 


COST OF CONSTRUCTING ONE FURNACE. 
300 adobes, at $0°01 


Cee Come rere eee eeeee HOOF Fe seeeeereeee 2s eeeseseeesees Ceee8 


40 gallons clay, 

80 gallons ashes, | for BS cccee cata neh eeu) ORCeuebebakee Geaene Saber ciate nothing. 

ee I I 2. 3 ste nad Senibin.d caopwists Bows Wane sss VilsaseieeswaNioas 4.80 

ee eS No oS os coe tuiesin. c paket vahisetcueue sebvessinasenaone 4.80 

I I I ne oa acia si sisnbeaseese es beeussies. aousieas sesessenupelss 2.40 
WN ode cccneer ass Se aU Cae SaeeaWe oe enbuus ChulececaaU eves ensdne csedepeuucessnte $15.00 


By comparison with my former figures, these will be found somewhat 
in excess—a fact that arises from two causes: First, the inaccuracy of 
the statements on which my calculations were based ; and secondly, the 
fact that the natives of Mexico, from one of whom I obtained the figures 
referred to, are, in their own country, always able to get work done more 
aay than a stranger can. This fact, by the way, it is well to bear in 
mind when forming estimates in that country, since the cheap operations 
of small proprietors often allure the inexperienced to commit grave 
errors of judgment. It will only be in rare instances that the profits of 
native proprietors can be augmented by handling large amounts of their 
ore with American machinery. 

The Mexican is a good miner and a better metallurgist. It is well to 
examine closely the property he offers for sale, especially when it has a 
fine record and still can not yield him sufficient for his simple wants. 

Lead ore, even when r in silver, is very desirable in silver-lead 


smelting operations, and is sometimes paid for beyond its value. Again, 
the shipment of silver bars may, under certain conditions, be preferable 
to handling Jead bullion, When a cupellation-hearth can be put*up, a 


May Pabst read at the Ghicaga Meeting of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
, + n C ; 


id ' 


sactions, vol, xii,, Pp; 385, 


and requiring the attendance of four men, two on a shift, whose collect- 
ive wages amount to about $2.80 per ton. 

We have, therefore, in this apparatus, a fifteen-dollar furnace, built in 
three days, capable of reducing one ton of bullion to almost pure silver 
in twenty-four hours, at a cost of $6.30 per ton. The operation -of the 
furnace is very simple. The bullion is placed on the inclined hearth at 
k, where the flame passing over the molten metal strikes and gradually 
melts it down. Blast is not_put on until the test, which holds 300 pounds 
of lead, is filled, when its strength isso gauged as to cause slight ripples 
to play over the surface of the bath. The litharge is drawn off as it 
accumulates into a basin outside the furnace, where it solidifies and is 
lifted off in cakes. It is noticeable that no stack exists, yet the flame 
shoots fiercely out over the metal whenever a stick of wood is laid in the 
fire-place. Repairs on the test, made necessary by the corroding proper- 
ties of the litharge, are attended*to when the silver is taken out. An old 
test pounded up finely and mixed with wood-ashes furnishes the material 
for making such repairs. The silver is allowed to cool gradually in the 
furnace, and, when solid, is removed, and the cake is thrown into water. 





A New Ceramic Product.—Hegnette, in the Bulletin Technologique 
des Ecoles Nationales des Arts et Métiers, describes a new ceramic prod- 
uct from the waste sands of glass-factories, which often accumulate in 
immense quantities, so as to occasion great embarrassment. The sand 
is subjected to an immense hydraulic pressure, and then baked in 
furnaces at a high temperature, so as to produce blocks of various forms 
and dimensions, of a uniform white color, which are composed of almost _ 

ure silex. The crushing-load is from three hundred and_seventy to 
| se hundred and fifty kilograms per square centimeter. The bricks, 
when plunged in chlorhydric and sulphuric acids, show no trace of 
alteration. The product has remarkable solidity and tenacity; it is not 
affected by the heaviest frosts or by the action of sun or rain; it 
resists very high temperatures, provided no flux is present ; it is very 
— its specific gravity being only 1'5; it is of a fine white color, 
which will make it sought after for many architectural effects in com; 
bination with brick or atone of othex colors, ; 
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THE NEW YORK MEETING OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING 
ENGINEERS, 





An unusually large number of members and their ladies assembled on 
Tuesday evening, February 17th, for the opening session of the meeting. 
Mr. David Williams, Chairman of the Local Committee, introduced Hon. 
W. R. Grace, Mayor of the city,of New York, who welcomed the mem- 
bers in a brief but appropriate speech, which was appropriately and 
humorously responded to by the President, Mr. James C. Bayles, on 
aoe of the Institute. The President then delivered his address, as 

ollows : 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING ENGINEERS: 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : In opening the annual meeting of a society 
that subjects all papers brought before it to the analysis of discussion, 
the President should not presume too much upon the privilege of his 
office by presenting, as an address from the chair, a technical essay 
labeled hors concours, and 7 you to accept it as part of your trans- 
actions. Contributions of real value to scientific literature are seldom 
created like Minerva in the myth. More often, they are like new houses 
in which, however well planned or well built, there is almost always a 
settling and shrinkage somewhere ; and their publication, ‘‘ Subject to 
Revision,” is very much like the agreements of owners with their first 
tenants to point up the cracks and cover the patches with paper within two 
years. The extensive repairs at the author’s expense that are sometimes 
necessitated by the wear and tear of discussion usually add a great deal 
to the value of papers ; and since custom has given exemption from dis- 
cussion to addresses from the chair, they should, I think, deal with safe 
statistical and economic truths, rather than with subjects that, if brought 
forward in papers, would at least serve the purpose of precipitating 
some of the wisdom held in solution in our meetings, and which needs 
an original observation or a new conclusion to build on in shining 
crystals. 

Thé subject I shall have pleasure in considering this evening is, briefly, 
Whether the conditions of success in manufacturing are so arbitrary and 
difficult of attainment as to discourage young men from engaging in 
competition with the vast aggregations of capital that are popularly 
supposed to be fast acquiring a monopoly of profitable production ? 

A thoughtful writer in a recent issue of a leading English magazine, 
in an article discussing the increasing concentration of industry, pre- 
sents some statistics that are intended to show that steam has extin- 
guished the handicrafts, and that, as steam-power is most econom- 
ically employed on the largest possible scale, it is rapidly and 
inevitably leading to a monopoly of manufacturing by large establish- 
ments, and the extinction, one by one, of those that are small. The 
situation in Great Britain is represented as follows: Trade after 
trade is monopolized, not necessarily by large capitalists, but by great 
capitals. In every trade, the standard of necessary size, the mini- 
mum establishment that can hold its own in competition, is con- 
stantly and rapidly raised. The little men are ground out, and 
the littleness that dooms men to destruction waxes year by year. Of the 
cotton mills of the last century, a few here and there are standing, saved 
by local or other accidents, while their rivals have either grown to gigan- 
tic size or fallen into ruin. The survivors, with steam substituted for 
water-power, with machinery twice or thrice renewed, are worked while 
they pay one half or one quarter per cent on their cost. The case of 
other textile manufactures is the same, or stronger still. Steel and iron 
are yet more completely the monopoly of gigantic plants. The chemical 
trade was for a long time open to men of very moderate means. Recent 
inventions threaten to turn the plant that has cost millions to waste brick 
and old lead. Already nothing but a trade agreement, temporary in its 
nature, has prevented the closing of half the factories of St. Helen’s and 
Widnes. and the utter ruin of all the smaller owners. Every year, the 
same thing happens in one or another of our minor industries. Retail 
trade was. until lately, the recourse of men whose character, skill, thrift, 


The larger branches of retail trade are already superseded by co-operation, 
or monopolized more and more generally by vast skillfully organized 
establishments with which the small capitalist, however diligent, honest, 
and able, can not possibly compete. They can sell at little over wholesale 
prices, while giving their customers all and more than all the conveni- 
ences proffered by the ordinary tradesman. A gloomy picture, certainly, 
but possibly somewhat overdrawn. 

In this country, it is not unusual to hear similar statements from those 
who study great social and industrial problems from their surface indica- 
tions only. We hear it on all sides as furnishing an excuse for the lack 
of success that attends so many industrial ventures ; but its insufficiency 
as an explanation of failure is found in the fact that here, as elsewhere, 
industrial greatness is usually, if not always, the result of development 
from small beginnings. The investment of capital in manufacturing 
enterprises that are to be great from the outset is always perilous and 
often disastrous to the inventors. Among those that start small, the law 
of the “‘ survival of the fittest” operates ina perfectly natural and proper 
way. Wecan seethe reason for what happens, whether the happening be 
success or failure. With conspicuous justice, ‘‘ the many fail, the one 
succeeds.” To those enterprises that succeed, capital is naturally 
attracted, while from those that do not succeed it asnaturally withdraws 
in search of safer and more profitable investment. The successful estab- 
lishments are extended and enlarged, and become corporations of over- 
shadowing gag those less successful barely hold their own, or 
gradually fall back, changing hands from time to time, and finally 
relapsing into permanent idleness. This process is constantly going on, 
for the reason that, with the ever-changing conditions of business success, 
the establishments that become great under one management may decline 
or collapse under another. 

Industrial greatness would, perhaps, be a function of capital alone if 


* capital were something outside of business, always available for use and 


self-reuewing. But capital represented by land, ne machinery, 
patterns, etc., may become like a millstone around the neck of a corpora- 
tion, and often does. The management that made a manufacturing 
establishment great rarely suffices to keep it at the head, even during the 
life of the generation that saw it begun. Ordinarily, the longer itlives, 





the more dead weight it has to carry, and the instances are comparatively 
few in the world’s industrial history in which a plant adapted to supply 
the wants of one generation is suited to meet the wants of that which 
succeeds it. For this reason, the field is always open to skill, enterprise, 
and courage. 

I have been led to these reflections by a careful and more or less 
thorough study of the conditions of success in the manufacture of iron 
and stee]. The history of the iron industry of this country shows most 
strikingly upon how many conditions other than the extent and tempo- 
rary importance of iron-making plants is success dependent. It is unnec- 
essary to examine its statistics in detail or in general, further than to 
note that they show a gradual and fairly steady Westward progress of 
the wave of iron production. It is not long singe the conditions of suc- 
cess in iron-making were found in small furnaces planted in the woods 
of New England and the Middle States, and dependent for an out- 
let upon the haulage of their product over corduroy or country 
roads; and in rolling-mills planted on streams affording ample water- 
power to drive their rolls. The census tabulations for 1880 place 
the geographical center of iron production in Western Pennsylvania 
beyond the Alleghany range, and the development in the South 
since the census was compiled would probably move the point as far 
west and south as Pittsburg. This shifting of the geographical center of 
production means a gradual but irresistible change in the conditions of 
success in iron-making; and as offsets te such changes, the prestige of 
former greatness and controlling industrial importance count for very 
little. That the Northeast is not keeping up its proportion of the pig- 
iron production of the country is clearly shown by the statistics of the 
trade. The natural territorial sources of pig-iron supply for the North- 
east are the New England States, New York, New Jersey, and the Lehigh 
Valley of Pennsylvania. That these sources have not made much 
progress in production in the past ten years is indicated by the 
fact that within that time their proportion of the total pig-iron produc- 
tion of the country has declined from 30 to about 20 per cent. 
Southern and Western irons have come in to supply the increased con- 
sumption of the Northeast, and they are to-day crowding our markets, 
while so many of our local furnaces stand idle, unable to produce at 
present prices. These facts are significant as showing that the large 
capitals of the old established iron-works of the Northeastern States do 
not give them any conspicuous advantage in competition, as against bet- 
ter natural advantages elsewhere offered. In fact, their large capitals 
are the heaviest burdens they are staggering under. 

The steel industry is still comparatively a new one in this country, and 
we have, as yet, witnessed no great change in its geographical center of 
production. Even the youngest in ovr membership can re member—not 
its beginning, perhaps, but its initial triumphs in the production of 
grades of steel that could safely challenge comparison with foreign 
makes. But during this brief period, we have seen some surprising 
happenings. Small capitals have grown, and large capitals have, in 
some instances, shrunk to nothing. Great establishments have been 
organized that, because of their greatness, have fallen to pieces almost 
before they began production, and small beginnings, judiciously planned 
and managed, have been the foundations of brilliant industrial and tinan- 
cial successes. The changes of the next twenty years, though impossible 
of prediction, are likely to be quite as important as those of the past twenty 
years. In the steel rail industry, we have witnessed a marked change 
that is probably but the prelude to one still more marked. Its begin- 
nings are easily recalled and its history is familiar. Certainly it shows 
that courage and enterprise often count for more than large capital and 
the prestige of past success. No industry has seemed to be so completely 
a monopoly of large capitals as steel rail making. The bigger the con- 
verters and the more of them, the better seemed the chances of success. 
Every thing else needed to be big in proportion, and the more tons of 
rails a mill could turn out in a year the greater the apparent security of 
the investment. It looks now as if the small plant was more desirable 
than the large one, and four-ton converters seem to be more convenient 


| and desirable property than fifteen-ton converters. During the next few 
and ambition won credit and enabled them to dispense with large capital. | 


years, we are likely to see Bessemer mills built and run as departments 
of works of medium size, as rolling-mills might have blast-furnaces con- 
nected with them ; and there are doubtless some large Bessemer plants 
representing an enormous investment that could be bought for a very 
small part of their original cost, but which few shrewd business men 
would care to take as a gift on the condition of keeping them in opera- 


| tion for a term of years. 


But if no one need be deterred from entering iron and steel making by 
the apparent impregnability of the great capitals that stand like forti- 
fications along the highways of industrial enterprise, still less need he 
fear those gigantic organizations effected by combination and consolida- 
tion. More often than otherwise, these consolidations are brought about 
in the hope of shoring up enterprises that can not stand alone. They 
are very formidable on paper, but they are apt to fall to pieces suddenly 
through the weakness of their component parts. We have watched the 
formation of several such consolidations in the iron trade ; but in every 
case, they have failed to accomplish the object for which they were 
formed, and sooner or later they have gone the way of all belies that 
owe their expansion to the elasticity of an extremely tenuous film. 

In other and allied industries, we find reason to doubt that, in this 
country at least, manufacturing is, in any sense, the monopoly of large 
capital. Those who own or control vast establishments are oe to 
insist that, through the advantages of larger capital and the control of 
plant in which every appliance for economizing the cost of making and 
handling has been provided, they can make and sell cheaper than their 
small competitors, for the reason that, while their cost per ton or per 
piece is less than it would be with less perfect appliances, they have an 
important advantage in the fact that their incidental expenses, being 
divided into u larger pruduct, show a less percentage per ton or per piece 
than in the case of the smai! factory. Those who lead the trade conse- 
quently affect to believe that the tendency is to make the great concerns 
greater and the small concerns smaller and less numerous; that within a 
few years production and distribution will be controlled by a few immense 
corporations, and that the smaller manufacturers, unable to compete, 
will give up the unequal contest. On the other hand, the small manu- 
facturers are by no means ready to be convinced, by argument or statis- 
tics, that their position is hopeless. Primarily, they do not admit that 
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the great establishments are, by reason of their greatness, able to produce | ity and skill, and there never has been, and probably never will be, a 
on a large scale cheaper than is possible on a small scale. They claim | time when there is not room for new undertakings to succeed in compe- 
that there always exist in large establishments conditions involving costs | tition with old ones. These may seem to be mere commonplaces— 
that can not be taken into account in an estimate, but that appear in the | bits of good advice of the kind ladled out to long-suffering and 
annual balance-sheets. There is too much subdivision of responsibility, | much patronized graduates on commencement-day, but they are 
a less close and intelligent supervision of details, more small leaks, | something more. I speak for our manufacturing industries. They 
and a greater —— of waste. The small manufacturer who | need every one of the young men who are graduated from our technical 
wanders about the establishment of his great competitor usually thinks | and engineering schools—not as superintendents or consulting engineers, 
he recognizes a disregard of that which, in his case, would make all the | but as material out of which to make the great captains of industry who 
difference between profit and loss; and while he can not fail to notice | must organize and lead our manufacturimg progress ten or fifteen years 
that there are advantages in a large plant that a small one does not possess, | hence. Trade offers them no such inducements; the professions hold 
he also sees disadvantages in a business that has so far outgrown the | out no such opportunities. No country of the world has such a promise 
supervision of the proprieter that he is at all times dependent on the skill | of extensive industrial development as this. The iron and steel indus- 
and fidelity of subordinates, who, even if skillful and faithful, do not | tries offer to any young man of good habits, good courage, fixed pur- 
always work together so harmoniously as to insure the best results. pose, and a technical education all the chances of success that the most 

It is unnecessary to take sides in this discussion ; but without doing so, | ambitious could desire. They turn their backs upon these opportunities, 
I may say that in assuming that only the great capitals can safely meet | less because they are afraid of work than because they are deceived as to 
the increasingly sharp competition of trade, we are in danger of mistak-| the conditions of success in manufacturing, and fail to discover that, 
ing the effect for the cause, and so hopelessly confuse our argument. It | notwithstanding the apparent tendency to a monopoly by large capital, 
is sufficient for our present purpose, however, to accept the fact that the | there was never atime in the history of the world when equal opportu- 
greatness of the now great industrial establishments does not necessarily | nities were offered for those prepared to lead industrial progress. 
bar the way to progress for those that are now small. The chances of| If the distinguished honor of having been chosen to the presidency of 
twenty years are rather in favor of what are now small beginnings, | this great Institute, which includes in its membership so many of those 
provided they are headed in the right directions, than of the great eminent in science and industry, shali seem to the young men of our 
enterprises that now seem to overshadow their modest competitors. | technical schools to entitle what I have said to more consideration than 
There is a reason for this. A successful manufacturing business is | attaches to words of truth and soberness spoken unofficially, I shall find 
likely, in a quarter of a century, to outgrow the conditions that | cause for satisfaction in the thought‘that I have used this dignified 
made it successful. When there died in this city, some years ago, a | opportunity for a good and worthy purpose. 
merchant whose name had come to be almost a synonym for business| Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, of Montreal, rose to make some remarks on the 
success and uncounted wealth, a great many surprising facts came to | life-work of the late Prof. Benjamin Silliman, of New Haven, which 
light. In the complex structure of his vast business, there were hun-| expanded to an address in which he eloquently traced the eminent 
dreds of rotten timbers. Carried from year to year by the sheer force of ain + voce of the elder Silliman, the early work of his son, the late 
an enormous ca ital, it might have gone on for years longer ; but it was | professor, in connection with the teaching of science in its applications 
in no sense profitable as a business. It had millions of dollars’ worth of | to the arts in the laboratory of his father, an early beginning from which 
mill property that had not turned a wheel for years, and competition had | developed the Sheffield Scientific School. He dwelt on Professor Silli- 
tapped it at so many points that it was honeycombed through and | man’s long connection in an editorial capacity with the American Jour- 
through. 5 Those who are old in business experience can recall a score of | nal of Science and Arts, on his work in connection with the mining and 
instances in which the great establishments of the last generation have | metallurgical industries of the country, notably the Lake copper indus- 
disappeared in this. try, his chemical researches that guided the early development of 
petroleum refining and the examination of potable waters. He paid an 
Srenene and graceful tribute to the memory of Professor Silliman as a 
friend. 

Dr. R. W. Raymond then gave afull and thorough description of the 
principles underlying 































































The facts that I have presented are significant merely as so many 
emphatic contradictions of the popular impression that the tendency is 
toward a monopoly of manufacturing by great corporations. It is 
toward a monopoly in the hands of those who can manufacture the best 

roduct at least cost, and this is not always true of the largest concerns. 
There is always room enough in the forest for young trees to grow. 
Those that have already grown may lock their branches overhead, 
bit somehow the saplings manage to get their share of light and 
heat and nutriment from the soil. So it is in the manufacturing 
industries. Those that take root and begin to grow adapt themselves 
to the conditions that surround them. As their plant increases, it 
constantly gains in productiveness. Its development is along the lines 
of natural paren. Each generation has its own development, and its 
legacy to the future coming generations will necessarily discard in great 
part. There is just as good a chance to-day for skill, courage, and enter- 
prise as there ever was. Machinery has destroyed the handicrafts to a 
great extent, but it has given each man muscles of iron and fingers of 
steel with which to work. The conditions have changed, but the oppor- 
tunities have broadened and diversified. 

Within a few years, we have had a t development in this country 
of facilities for technical education. fon classes are annually gradu- 
ated, and every year a considerable number of young men, peculiarly 
well equipped for industrial success, are called upon to decide what the 
will do in life. That only asmall proportion engage in pursuits in whic 
their education gives them an important advantage over young men who 
have spent in business the years they have passed in college, is unfor- 
tunately true. Having been brought a great deal in contact with 
eon of our technical schools, I know that they Bre all more or 

ess impressed with the idea that the time is past when a young 
man without capital or influence has any chance of success in 
applying his knowledge practically in manufacturing. They seek 
employment in the service of the great concerns, and generally fail 
to get it for the reason that very few capitalists care to provide these 
boys facilities for a post-graduate course. They seek employment as 
assistants to the management of smaller works ; but their qualifications 
are not usually of a kind much in demand, and they are not, as the rule, 
willing to accept what they can get. At last, discouraged and disheart- 
ened, they aie up their minds that no way of utilizing their knowl- 
edge is open to them, and they are very apt to go into trade, with regrets 
that they had not spent in gaining /usinessexperience the time they feel 
they have wasted in college. Their decision is, in most cases, based upon 
an entirely erroneous conception of the opportunities that are open to 
clever and ambitious young men in the manufacuring industries. In these, 
better and easier than in any other fields of usefulness, can a young man 
who has the elements of success in him afford to be indifferent to his 
lack of capital and influence. It devolves upon the young engineer who 
has such education as the schools can give him to select the line of 
work most congenial to his taste. If he has no preferences, he can find 
cause for congratulation in the fact that one line is as good as 
another in the average of years. How he begins is a matter 
of no consequence; but the less he depends upon his academic 
degree, and the more he relies upon his industry and capacity to learn, 
the better his chances of starting right and making a steady upward 
progress. There is always a demand for competent foremen, and a 
young man who, at the bench or in any subordinate position among 
the wage-earners, gives evidence of fitness and capacity beyond his 
fellows can have promotion without asking for it mm ninety-nine 
cases out of every hundred. What he has learned in college, com- 
bined with what ‘he has learned in practical work, should make him 
so much more competent than foremen usually are that one respon- 
sibility after another will devolve upon him. From that point, his 
fortune is pretty much what he may choose to make it. Capital is 
constantly on the look-out for men who are distinguished for capac- 


THE FAHNZHJELM WATER-GAS INCANDESCENT LIGHT. 


He dwelt at length on the advantages that water-gas possesses as the 
basis of the manufacture of illuminating and heating gas, which we have 
frequently discussed in these columns. The aim of Mr. Fahnehjelm has 
been that of many other inventors less successful, to utilize the high calo- 
tific power of cheap, non-luminous water-gas to render incandescent some 
substance so chosen and arranged that a steady, uniform light can be 
obtained. Mr. Fahnehjelm tried first round burners in different forms, but 
finally abandoned the path chosen by almost every investigator in this field. 
He tried to adapt the form of the material to be made incandescent by the 
burning water-gas to the ordinary flat flame. The apparatus consists of 
two parallel rows of needles, a small distance apart, and looking like two 
very coarse combs placed side by side. These needles are highly calcined, 
compressed magnesia, mixed with a substance to make it bind. The mag- 
nesia thus prepared hasnearly the appearance of porcelain when heated. 
The form of the burner, if it may so = termed, is such that the gas rising 
upward can readily heat the magnesia, and the flame striking the needles 
makes them incandescent. The cost of one of the burners is from 244 to 3 
cents a piece, which have lasted 100 hours, and will be guaranteed to 
stand 80 hours of lighting. Mr. Fahnehjelm made some experiments, 
first, to show the intensity of the water-gas flame, by melting a bead on a 
platinum wire ; then to illustrate clearly the quality of the light, by 
showing the comparative effect of the water-gas flame and an ordinary 
coal-gas flame on coior. 

Dr. T. Egleston presented a report from the Committee on Uniform 
Methods of Testing and Test Pieces, stating that an effort had been made 
with some success to enlist the co-operation of engineers in other coun- 
tries, and to induce them to make the question an international one. 

Dr. Raymond, on behalf of the Holley Memorial Committee, reported 
that it had made "So and after having had a large number of 
designs for the Holley memorial, had provisionally adopted one, largely 
due to the work of one who had long been intimately associated with Mr. 
Holley. A model of this design was unvailed at the meeting. The 
memorial itself can not be erected for a number of years, since, under the 
rules of the Park Commissioners, no such memorial can be placed in the 
Park until the expiration of five years from the date of the death of the 
person to whom it is to be erected. The proposed memorial, which will 
be placed in the Park, is to be of granite, surmounted’ with a bust of 
heroic size. The pedestal is to be ornamented with three bronze plaques, 
representing the three arts in the development of which Mr. Holley was 
identified, the manufacture of Bessemer steel, the manufacture of heavy 
ordnance, and the building of locomotives. 


THE SECOND SESSION 


was held at the Stevens Institute, at Hoboken, the proceedings being 
opened by the reading of a paper by Mr. W. I. Pierce, of New York, on 
the cost of Gold Mining and Milling in Nova Scotia, followed by a paper 
= Mr. P. Barnes, of New York, on Fuel Economy in Engines and Boilers. 

e shall in the future present at greater length the data brought out in 
the former paper. 

Mr. Barnes, after a general discussion of the points at issue in the 
making and using of steam, brought forward a description of a stayed 
box boiler. Professor Thurston, of the Stevens Institute, in the discus- 
sion, gave his views on the points raised by Mr. Barnes, while Mr. W. 
Kent, of New York, criticised the form of the boiler proposed. 

The next paper was one by Mr. John Fulton, mining engineer of the 
Cambria Iron Company, Johnstown, Pa., entitled 
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THE SOURCE AND BEHAVIOR OF FIREGAS IN THE MINES OF THE| Oliver, Jr. They visited the tin plate works of the Messrs. Conway, of 
CAMBRIA IRON COMPANY. Newport, Wales, and noted in particular the high quality of the metal 


Mr. Fulton’s introduction sketched the history of the Cambria Iron roduced, making similar observations at the larger converter at 
Company and its coal and iron mines, and reviewed the past reccrd of argin’s, some forty or fifty miles below Cardiff. This led to the erection 
the collieries, so far as the explosions in them are concerned, © He noted | Of 4 small plant at the works of the Olivers at Pittsburg, their 
the general fact that explosions had occurred in the wet mines. Hecom-| Completion being delayed until April, Great trouble was _ first 
bated the inference that, since gas had been found in all the Johnstown | ©Xperienced with the tuyeres, tuyere blocks, and linings. When 
beds opened, its source must naturally be the coal or the bitumincus that was overcome, it was found that the steam cranes were 
shales occurring with them. He gives the following three objections inadequate for handling the ingots. The latter had to be cast small, 
against the assumption that the coal-beds of the Alleghany are thesource | '€Sulting in trouble in getting the ingots out of the molds, and the steam 
of fire-gas. ™ cranes had to be replaced by hydraulic cranes, again leaving the plant 

1st. The fact that where one coal-bed has been mined in part or|idle, so that it was not again operated until fall. After running 
entirely under another, the upper workings were entirely free from gas. fora while, it was discovered that it would be desirable to have the con- 

2d. If the coal-beds are the source of fire-gas in this portion of the | VeTters with movable bottoms, in order to make repairs more expedi- 
‘Alleghany field, then all the mines eastward should produce fire-gas. tiously. The two old converters were dismantled and new ones have 
None has yet been found in the large number of mines east of Johns- been built, which, it is expected, will be in operation between the 23d and 


: : : x the 25th. 
Fen na Oreberinnd Golde ot gms te Ratinns ne ee See Mr. Witherow then discussed the scope of the new process. He stated 


3d. The discoveries of natural gas, the fire-gas of the mines, during the that there have been made at the Oliver plant about 2000 tons of steel, a 
ast year in such large quantities under the lower coal measures in | Part of which was sold to the trade. A careful account of the expenses 
Vestern Pennsylvania, beginning at Johnstown and increasing west- while making this 2000 tons shows that, including cost of ferro-manganese, 

ward to Pittsburg, affords a definite solution in this part of the Apa-|C°ke, and keeping up the plant, expenses for steam power, labor, and 
lachian field at least, of the true source of natural gas or mine-gas. every thing connected with the process, its cost did not exceed $6.50 per 

The Cambria Iron Company has sunk a test well at Johnstown at a ton over the price of the pig-iron used, in spite of the interruptions. Mr, 

point 1189 feet above ocean level and 12 feet under the Cement coal-bed Witherow states that he feels safe in assuming that the process can be 
The workable coal-bed of the lower coal measures was reached at a conducted making steel blooms, in mills, at a cosi not exceeding $6 
depth of 640 feet, and 40 feet below natural gas was reached. the supply. | Pt ton, and “ blast-furnaces for from $3 to#4 per ton, as compared with 
however, soon showing signs of falling off. Ata depth of 800 feet, « the cost of $12.50 for converting a ton of pig-iron into muck-bar at the 
second gas horizon was found, though less productive than the first, and | Pittsburg mills. , 

no gas was found below it. Mr. Fulton holds that this test bore-hole Mr. R W. Hunt, of the Albany & Rensselaer Steel-Works, Troy, fol- 
clearly indicates the source of the gas met with in the coal and iron | wed on the same subject. 4 oat s 

mines of the Cambria Iron Company. Tbe gas : has~ ascended |. One of the special features of the Clapp-Griffiths stationary converter 
through the cracks, cleavage plane openings. and fissures of the is, that it has a tap-hole situated at such a hight in relation to the pig-iron 
intervening rocks, reaching the coal and iron ore-beds above. This is | t® be blown that when the cinder is formed and boils up, as the blow 
corroborated by the fact that all issues of gas yet discovered: have been | Progrestes, 1t can run off, and thus be removed from contact with the 
found in those ore portions of the mines whose strata of underlying rocks |", and will also be out of the way when the decarbonized metal is 
have been flexured and broken, affording openings for the upward move- tapped into the casting-ladle and the manganifercus alloy added. The 
ment of the gas. The rapid exhaustion of these jets of fire-gas in the dis- | ‘yeres are situated around the sides of the vessel, and enter the interior 
turbed places in the floor of mines is in harmony with the rapid exhaus- | Me little distance above, the bottom. They are provided with plugs 
tion of the source of it in the test well. Mr. Fulton, while realizing the | through the center of which there is a small opening, When the blow 
fact that it is difficult to establish whether the gas was found in the | '§ completed,. these plugs are forced forward into the outer orifices of the 
bore-hole in its normal home, or whether secondary reservoirs were tuyeres, thus shutting off the blast, excepting the small quantity enter- 
struck, believes it reasonable to infer that its source is the Pocono sand- | ‘2%-through the passages named, a quantity sufficient to keep the metal 
stone, the equivalent of the Butler, Clarion, and Venango oil sands. irom_running into the tuyeres, Itreduces to the minimum the action 

He states that, in the flashings and explosions of fire gas inthe mines | Of the blast. while the metal. is tapped. The pressure of blast is quite 

to which he refers, the gas itself has always been the cause, fine, dry | ight, notexceeding eight pounds, and usually only five pounds are used. A 
dust not having contributed materially to the violence of the explosions. complete plant of two vessels can be constructed at the present time for 

Mr. Fulton distinctly disclaims any intention to assume that the source | 20t over $55,000, including all buildings baving a capacity of certainly 

of fire-gas met with in bituminous coal mines is always to be Jooked ‘fr 80 gross tons per day, and probably as much as 100 tons. Mr. Hunt 
in the underlying coal measures, though the developments at Johnstown | Places the cost of converting pig-iron of good quality at the following 


point in that direction. figure, per ton of ingot : : 

Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, of Montreal, confirmed Mr. Fulton’s observations om. leake SEIN aL Ulty 9 asUheiows! hensde nak Waetsbsbcens - $17.00 
> STS Peery tre eee ST TTL eee ee 2.355 
as to the horizon of the gas. a iat ME ecrecetieees konnse, is Sahaep vie eal 1.50 
Mr. W. J. Taylor then followed with a paper entitled ee oe ee erections Osanusicnecevcdesasners 90 
, PID. S553 oe ooo oes Sbeccceweeee aukoweath duesciasscbene .30 
NOTES ON THE USE OF HIGH EXPLOSIVES IN THE BLAST-FURNACE, AND Refractories... ....2. + ses ing «AMES ise ada acn ga lsebsheswh owe eid 0 
OF A WATER-SPRAY FOR COOLING IN BLOWING Down.' PRONE cence So00s0 pce nse cceenseeeee ces coeseeeee sees enerees sees cece 1d 
: . nak s< -@ I IIE oo. ss0. 000s onase eh; 005405909005 08000 05,000 050% 20 

In oe to blow down his furnace to within three or four feet of the ees 
tuyeres, Mr. Taylor found that his gas down corner, which was not lined, $23.10 


became red-hot when the stock had gone down 15 or 20 feet.. The use of | This is for metal made from ordinary Bessemer iron ; but if a cheaper 
limestone was impracticable, and at the suggestion of Mr. Langdon, his| iron can be used, the figures would be : 


assistant, it was concluded to try the use. of a water-spray. to cool a2. sow ATL ANTAIGh . bias cus cebV adawsneWlessceorivenas vast $16.00 
the gases. He introduced a small stream of water through three Loss, 15 ED 5. 5.08, wikah da pking BS oe ia tn bts Vous cobwn deseo. s cia 2.40 
one half inch pipes, which had been used to test how low down EE es | ne re er a ee __ 3a 
the stock had got. In this manner, the temperature o the gases $21.95 


was in a short time lowered from i300 to 700 degrees Fabrenheit.| Mr. Hunt emphasized the point that, with a small plant. small ingots 
When the stock got down to 4 or 5 feet above the tuyeres, more! could be nett As for ae eeneey of the Clapp-Griffiths metal, it is 
water was put on; but in consequence of an excess of water, the | stated that it has been placed on the market in many different forms, as 
furnace began to chill partially. A hole was drilled into the cinder-| tacks, rivets, wire rods, telegraph wire, lightning-rods, horseshoe nails, 
notch at such an angle that it would strike the bottom of the hearth at pipe strips, plates, sheets, bars, angles, shovels, spades, and stamping- 
the center, a three-inch pipe was inserted, loaded with five pounds of No. | iron. Mr. Hunt showed a good many samples of the metal in different 
2 giant powder, plugged, and fired. The explosion did the furnace no| forms. showing how it successfully resisted severe torsion. 

harm, but broke up the chill, the blast pressure going down from 14/ With the object of determining to what extent high phosphorus iron 
pounds to 2 pounds, the tuyeres cleared, and in three hours cinder was | could be used, Mr. Hunt madea series of experiments, obtaining finally a 
tapped at the notch. Mr. Taylor also described cases in which he used | steel with 0°54 per cent of phosphorus. In spite of the high phosphorus 


dynamite successfully for getting relief when the stock bridged at the hysical i s of t howe ional 
boshes in blowing in, and without good results for cleaning dirty walls ion tint eedouseniac. Pe Ne nee ee ae 


or partial scaffolds. 5 DE A.Gue cabsce uss oaeees toe vo ckd weckeses us .. .. 0°08 per cent. 
The last paper of the session was that of Mr. J. C. Long, of Mechanics- RR aris Gila tculcadeetseess WES abc, aciGes 'iewesee - .- 001 ml 

burg, Pa., on anew Regenerative Hot-Blast Oven, the main principle tee mead Papene tee: eben perachonycgepeeny ate o£ )0%s Hirehs os 

in the construction of which is that, as the blast is: heated in its passage NE Rc eta: odie. Neaskesbisie teres acs a 


through the stove, the area of the flues must be enlarged in a ratio cor-| showed the following : 
responding with the expansion, in order to secure the desired uniformity 


in the velocity of the flow of the blast through the stove. eee or eee 
The Institute was then entertained by President and Mrs. Morton, at Elongation... ....... ied inadis aie ahussSntnn ss UeWaee 4°00 per cent. 
th: ir residence near the Stevens Institute. NI NI i+ 55 cis ass entenuede cece se@astinn'ys sos ahh 36°40 , 


Wednesday afternoon was reserved to give the members an opportu-| The silicon in all the analyses is very low, and it is suggested that this 
nity to visit a number of _——_ of interest, among which were the | fact permits of the high phosphorus. A marked peculiarity of the blow 
government excavations at Flood Rock, East River, the testing-works of | is, that red smoke from burning iron appears at the very commencement, 
Messrs. McDermott & Duffield, and the show-rooms of Messrs. Paulsen | but clears away toward the middle of the heat. Mr. Hunt thinks that it 


& Eger, for Bower-Barff art castings. ; is plausible that. the early oxidation of iron furnishes a base that 
Wednesday evening, the members again assembled in the hall of the| Carries off the silicon of the bath, and that this, with the low 

Academy of Medicine for blast pressure. accounts for thé constant small percentages of 
THE THIRD SESSION, silicoo. Mr. Hunt. in concluding his paper, said: ‘I am fully 


which was opened by the reading of a paper by J. P. Witherow, on the | Convinced that the Clapp-Griffiths converter possesses great value ~ 
? in 
CLAPP-GRIFFITHS PROCESS. this country. While believing that it can not make rails or ship plates 


; , . , competition with the regular Bessemer plants, it can compete with them 

Mr. Griffiths was the engineer in chief of the Thomas & Gilchrist pro-| in small products, even if it does not make an article that they can not 

cess in its earlier stages of development, while Dr. Clapp, of Nantyglow, | produce. - Most certainly, the open hearth is out of the race, so far as cost 

Monmouthshire, was the inventor of a number of inventions - that stood +of ; uct is.concerned.” ° 

. in, Mr. Griffiths’s way, and which led to a consolidation ‘of the interests. /~'Thé discussion that followed these papers, while quite animated, did 
Mr. Witherow investigated the process: when i and became’) pot“ bring out any facts of material importance. 

convinced of its importance, his opinions being s by Mr. Henry W.+ ‘The session was closed after the reading, by the Secretary, of a pap 
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by Prof. W. P. Blake, on the Tin Ore Veins of the Black Hills of Dakota, 
and of a second paper on the same subject, more from the point of view 
of the question of ore treatment involved, by Mr. E. N. Riotte, of New 
York. We shall in the future refer to these papers at greater length. A 
large number of specimens of ores and minerals, and of the tin produced 
from Etta ore, were shown. 

On Thursday morning, the Institute visited the Tilly Foster iron mine, 
n2at Brewster's, New York ; and on their return in the evening, a large 
number of the members, their ladies, and invited guests, sat down to an 
elaborate banquet at Delmonico’s. 





THE HARRISON SAFETY BOILER. 


This boiler, made by Messrs. Joseph S. Lovering Wharton and Richard 
Norris, at their works at Germantown Junction, Philadelphia, consists 
of a number of spheres made of Bessemer metal, termed “‘ units” by the 
manufacturers, each eight inches in diameter and five sixteenths of an 
inch thick. 

These units are connected by ground rebate joints, which are perfectly 
steam and water-tight, without the use of packing of any kind whatever ; : 





Accessibility of all parts for cleaning or repairs. Facility of erection 
or repairs by inexperienced mechanics. Periect freedom for expansion 
and contraction without straining any parts or impairing tightness of 

ints. Ease of transportation or erection in oe inaccessible to other 
orms of boilers. Facility of enlargement and iucreasing capacity with- 
out disturbing the original structure. Rapid generation of steam and 
large reserve power. 

It is claimed that the material of which this boiler is made transmits 
heat more rapidly than wrought-iron, that it is more durable, will resist 
corrosion better, and that it is impossible for it to blister when subjected 
to high heat. 

British Colliery Explosions in 1884.—The year just closed shows, for 
the United Kingdom, an almost complete absence of serious colliery dis- 
asters. Only 20 explosions were recorded, 11 proving fatal to 45 men. 
Three rescuers were also killed, and one miner suffocated, raising the 
total loss to 49—the lowest on record. the previous minimum being 94 mn 
1864. For the thirty years ended 1880, the average annual loss of life 
from explosions‘was 245 ; for the four years, 1877-80, it rose to 396; but 
for the four years, 1881-84, it has fallen to the unprecedentedly low num- 





THE HARRISON 


SAFETY-BOILER. ° 


in general ponettes, for the larger sizes of boilers, these units are con-| ber of 134. In foreign coal-fields, the record for the year has beena very 


nected by 


Its running through their interior, into ‘‘slabs,”: and any | disastrous one, at least 300 lives having been lost in America, and over 


anagenat number of.slabs are suspended side by side from beaths above, | 150 on the European continent. 
an 


connecied at the extreme top and bottom by suitable cohnections 
forming the steam and water couplings. ; 

But owing to the fact that these boilers, whatever their total capacity 
may be, are all made of exactly similar and interchangeable sections, 
their general outside form can be varied to meet the demands of special! 
requirements. Thus, for boilers of small capacity, the required number of 
units are generally connected in a vertical position, which secures great 
economy of space and also admits of the boiler being arranged to suit 
special locations available. 

For stationary purposes; the boiler is regularly incloséd in brick-work ; 
but for portable service, the units are inclo by at iron casing that 
confines the products of combustion and makes the boiler entirely self- 
contained. 

This latter form of construction is particularly desirable for mining 
purposes and use in localities difficult of access, owing to the great porta- 
bility of all the parts and the ease with which they can be correctly put 
together by inexperienced persons. Besides being used in many unde- 
veloped regions of this country, numbers of these portable boilers are 
annually exported to Mexico, South America, and even Africa, in which 
connn* they are frequently carried on pack-mules into the mountain 

istricts. 

The advantages claimed for this boiler by the manufacturers are : 

Absolute safety from destructive omnis even when carelessly used. 
Highest econoiny in fuel. Dryness of steam, Thorough ‘circulation of 


both water and heat. Complete combustion and absorption of the prod-. 


ucts of combustion, Simplicity and great durability pf structure, 











SLIDING-SOALE FOR WAGES FOR MINING COAL AT PITTSBURG, PA. 





The following is the award of the umpire, Mr. Joseph D. Weeks: 
The price to be paid 
for miningcoa!, per 


When ! 1 
met pone 100. bushels, run 


sells on the wall 


at, or below, per over a 14-inch screen, 
100 bushels. shall 
OS inns i crateedscvasvctnsco coughhodsneoeaenes eS mates $2.60 
Dict s ga anawt Name ode foamy canara aie a ee i<teue *2.13 
Bass a qcag hie jaw tWaa¥eswetceesthcues awe oweewed sedges 2.25 
BGG Si Sree La Fugen tadilen thes gepscget sees) ve ro deseeetiegunss 2.37 
SN av acinei sare: ap SVascaavapesineecssomees 26 Sees seas souwseen 2.50 
GMB oo or oc. pecccccceesede eevee “edvedes ees se ruseuebeases 2.65 
BB. 5 oeici ceeded scien eencecevee soe!) cneesices cedecs asiesareece 2 80 
TPE eae sae nce, 00 & ebseasdcccreussrantaeeseccee Smcadhorss 3.00 
GDA 6. 86 Bc aBe esas bes Fice wav endsctocete 3.20 
GIB ii cles cnccovsiges si eacie seeewasveunenciigyetcedge ness ayn 3.40 
caine, wean oes tchonkesSesancoceecs®. cecceensguetousssneye 3.60 
GIN Fe IRE Ras ts 0 SEMANA AAI 3.80 
FOOD. ocin saan Lae tes Yow cb ite c bens snes ene ceigen ces ome sien sey aasice 4.00 
Bence so bene dear, ceens inde ceenes cones gees saunaceusnent 4.20 
TAM ee icvccctdecekee’ Che kde  Weseces vevecus teuavesadaibes 4.40 
DoTiiis ac fanonsta sg cpasevdesversntevesn stesene- veveeduseens is 4.60 


From February ist, 1885, the price of mining 100 bushels of coal, of 76 

unds each, een Tne screen, shal] be $2,50, the wages attached 
in the scale to the $5 selling price. 

The Coal Trade Tribunal. of Pittsburg, has accepted Ympire Weeks's 
award of 2} cents per bushel for mining, 
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PURNACE, MILL, AND PAOTORY. 


The Union Iron Mills of Carnegie, Brothers & Co., 
at Pittsburg, Pa., resumed operations in all depart- 
ments February 16th. 

The Cordelia Furnace Company, of Ohio, has dis- 
covered a fine seam of coal on its lands near the fur- 
nace, at Willston, and proposes changing the furnace 
from a charcoal to a hard coal furnace in order to 
utilize it. . 

It has been decided to erect a plant for making steel 
nails at the Benwood Nail-Works, at Bellaire. 

The executive committee of the American Iron: and 
Steel Association, at a full meeting of its members 
held at Philadelphia, Pa., February 12th, issued an 
address to all iron and steel manufacturers in the 
United States. It congratulates the American manu- 
facturers of iron and steel and the country generally 
upon the prospect that the depression in business that 





has continued for about two years is apparently near- | 


ing its end, and says there is much in the business 
situation to encourage a feeling of hopefulness, and 
absolutely no ground whatever upon which to base the 
apprehension that a prolonged continuance of the 
present depression is possible. 

J. H. Dunbar, foreman in the machine-shop of the 
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serve as directors for the ensuing year: Edward W. 
Coit, Horatio Trexler, Virtue C. Sweatman, George F. 
Baer, Peter C. Hollis, Thomas R. Elcock, Simon Sey- 
fert. Ata meeting of the board of directors, the ofti- 
cers were re-elected. 

Samuel L. Moore & Son, of Elizabeth and Centerville, 
New Jersey, have completed and set up for Lombard, 
Ayres & Co. in the paraffine works of their Seaboard 
Refinery at Constable Hook, New Jersey, an ice-ma- 
chine of large capacity, which possesses many original 


| features, and is in many respects a broad departure in 


ice-machines. It has been designed by practical men 
who have had extended experience in the operating 
of this class of machinery and who have introduced 
in its design all that has been of any practical value to 
them. The engine is of the horizontal type, with a 
steam-cylinder 16 inches diameter and a stroke of 36 
inches, The steam is admitted by a plain slide-valve 





with independent variable cut-off valve riding on back 
of main valve. The gas-cylinders, two in number, are 
double-acting, and are placed one on each side of the 
steam-cylinder and parallel with the same; they are 
each ten inches diameter with twenty-four inches 
stroke of piston. These pistons are driven by cranks on 
the engine-shaft, and are so placed in relation to the 
| engine-crank that, when the greatest pressure is re- 


extensive mill of Brown, Bonnell & Co., at Youngs- quired in the gas-cylinders, the engine-crank is in such 


town, Ohio, has been granted a patent for a nail ma- | 


chine that promises to revolutionize this industry. 
is very simple, differing materially from the barrel 
feeder. One boy can attend two automatic feeders and 
turn out nearly twice as many nails as two hand-feed- 
ers. The speed is regulated by inclined rollers, and can 
be changed while the machine isin motion. It was 

intended for hot nails, but was found to work just as 
well on cold. One machine is operating in Hamilton, 
Ont., and five in the works of Brown, Bonnell & Co. 

The amount necessary to retain the manufacturing 
establishment of Elbel, Gilliam & Co., at Canton, 
Ohio, has been subscribed, and the works will be rebuilt 
there. 

The project of starting the Westlake rolling-mill in 
Warren, Ohio; on a co-operative plan has assumed a 
more favorable aspect, and it is believed will succeed. 

The Royer :charcoal furnace, at Springfield, Pa., 
owned and operated by John Royer for fifty years, 
will close this spring. 

Cobb’s Iron ‘and Nail Company, of Aurora, Indiana, 
will, during the coming year, increase its nail plant 
from 50 to 100 machines. 

The Committee on General Laws, at Albany, gave, 
on the 8th instant, a hearing to Edward Green, a 
manufacturer of dynamite, on Mr. Barnum’s bill, 
which makes provision for the punishment by a penalty 
of a heavy fine and imprisonment of any person who 
fails to obtain a permit from the proper authorities to 
manufacture or sell dynamite. Mr. Green explained 
that dynamite was more or less of a generic term, em- 
bracing all sorts of explosive materials, Hercules, 
Vulcan, and other kinds of powder used for heavy 
blasting and tunneling. Dynamite was originally 
common clay, but, saturated with nitro-glycerine, it 
became a highly powerful agent of destruction. It is 
a dull, inert, and harmless substance, if properly 
looked after and handled. There are, he estimated, 
14,000,000 pounds of it manufactured in this country 
every year. He was perfectly willing to have a law 
enacted to punish the unlawful use of dynamite and 
its manufacture and sale by irresponsible persons ; but 
he thought the bill before the committee was too diffuse 
and too sweeping, and would seriously embarrass legiti- 
mate manufacture. 

The new mill of the Phoenix Iron Company, at Phe- 
ni xville, Pa., resumed operations February 17th. 

It is reported that the prospects for business among 
the rolling-mills at Youngstown, Ohio, are much im- 
proved. Cartwright, McCurdy & Co, and the Youngs- 
town Mills have started every thing on double turn, 
while at the big mills of Brown, Bonnell & Co. every 
thing goes on double turn except the puddle mills. The 
mills of Andrews Brothers & Co., at Hazleton, and 
Struthérs’s mill, have also started on double turn. Two 
furnaces connected and owned by Brown, Bonnell & 
Co. -will soon be blown in. Only a part of the works 
at the Valley Mill is in operation. The Trumbull Iron 
Company, at Girard, has closed a large contract for 
its specialties, and is running on full-time. The Wood 


It | steam-cylinder. 


| a position as will develop the greatest efficiency of the 
The engine is intended to run at 
seventy-five revolutions a minute, but much higher 
speed may be obtained with safety, if required. The 
cylinders are all rigidly bolted to a heavy bed designed 
to receive the strains in direct lines. All wearing sur- 
faces are made large ; the shaft, cranks, and such other 
| parts as are subjected to greatest work are made of 
steel. This firm makes a full line of heavy valves and 
fittings for ammonia work. 

The Victoria iron mines and furnace in Rockbridge 
County, Va., have shut down on account of overstock. 

Graff, Bennett & Co., iron manufacturers of. Pitts- 
burg, whe failed last spring and got an extension, 
having paid 40 per cent of their debts,.have requested 
their creditors to grant a further extension on the 
balance, owing to the dullness of the iron trade. 

Since the recent labor troubles in South Bend, the 
Oliver Chilled Plow-W orks have resolved, itis said, to 
remove to another point, and the proprietors have 
expressed themselves as favoring Laporte, Ind. Over 
$10,000 have been subscribed by citizens as an induce- 
ment to get the works there. 

Recently the manager of the Junction Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, offered to fight: the steel nail 
makers, if the puddlers would work for less wages ; 
but the men refused to do so, and February 17th they 
were informed that their wages would be réduced 75 
centsaton. The reduction was resisted, and the mill 
started to manufaeture steel nails. : 

We have received “from Mr. F.. W. Richardson, of 
Troy, New York, his handsome illustrated pamphlet 
descriptive of the Richardson Balanced Slide-Valve and 
the Allen-Richardson Balanced Slide-Valve for loco- 
motive, stationary, and marine engines. 

The Broughton Coppér Company, Limited, of Man- 
chester, England, sends, with its General Price-List, 
Tables of Weight of Seamless Copper Tubes, according 
to the Imperial Wire Gauge, 1884; and Weight of 
Seamless Brass Tubes containing 70 per cent Copper, 
according to the same gauge; giving the -thiekness of 
copper and brass respectively, and then the weight of a 
lineal foot in pounds. The fractions of an inch and the 
inches are also given in millimeters ; and the decimal 
equivalents of inches and feet. ; 





LABOR AND WAGES. 


The Chickies Iron Company, of Marietta, Pa., has 
made a reduction of 10 per cent in wages. 

The Mansfield Valley. coal miners met, and, after 
censuring the Trades Tribunal, resolved not to abide 
by Umpire Weeks’s decision. A strike will probably be 
the result. ae 

A dispatch from Struthers, Ohio, says the employés 
of Summers Brothers’ iron mill have accepted a ten 
per cent reduction in wages. 

Trouble is reported at Pocahontas, Tazewell County, 

| Va., and more is anticipated. Owing to the depression 
in business, a‘number of miners ‘were: recently dis- 





Mower and Reaper-Works have started in all the de-| charged from the coal mines. Since their dismissal, 
partmen: 


ts. 
At a meeting of the stockholders of the Reading 


several persons have been fired upon in the night, and 
a negro policeman was killed. Other persons, includ- 


Iron-W orks, the following gentlemen were elected to| ing a mine-boss, have been ordered to leave town 
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under penalty of death. Ata meeting of the citizens, 
the outrages were condemned and money subscribed 
for the equipment of the police force. 

The wages of the employés of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company’s rolling-mill at Cumberland, Md., 
will be reduced March Ist. The reduction will be 25 
cents a ton on puddlers, and helpers proportionately, 
heaters, and rollers. The other employés will not be 
affected. 

The Coal Trade Tribunal, at a meeting in Pittsburg, 
Pa., after a long discussion, accepted Umpire Weeks’s 
award of two and a half cents a bushel for mining. 

A further reduction of trackmen on the Philadelphia 
& Reading Railroad took effect February 16th. Sec- 
tions were lengthened, by means of which five men 
out of every twenty were dismissed. 

The Hocking Valley, Ohio, strike is practically over. 
It has lasted since April. It died of want of funds to 
sustain it. 

An effective blow has been delivered to the miners’ 
strike in the Tuscarawas Valley, Ohio. About two 
thirds of the miners at the Beaver Run mine returned 
to work February 16th, at the 1educed price of seventy- 
five cents a ton, and the workmen at the Willseo Bank 
Company’s No. 6 mine and the Rose Hill and Camp 
Creek mines have also resumed work at the same rate. 

The miners and laborers at the Milneswell Colliery, 
near Hazleton, Pa., operated by the Stout Coal Com- 
pany, struck February 19th against a reduction of 10 
per cent in their wages. 

The State Trade and Labor Assembly, now in ses- 
sion at Columbus, Ohio, has adopted resolutions against 
license laws in general ; against the use of the word 
trades-unions by Anarchists, and disclaiming any 
affiliation with Nihilist ideas ; indorsing the action of 
Governor Hoadly in not sending troops to Hocking 
Valley during the strike ; asking the General Assembly 
for night-schools for children ; protesting against the 
passage of the law pending in Congress modifying me- 
chanics’ lien laws ; indorsing the Labor Press Associa- 
tion and the eight-hour law ; and requesting the pas- 
sage of a law making mechanics’ liens apply to all 
trades. 





RAILROAD NEWS. 


The Tampico Branch of the Mexican Central Rail- 
road is now completed 140 kilometers from Tampico, 
Mexico, at an average cost of $40,000 a mile, leav- 
ing about 650 kilometers to construct to connect with 
the main line. It is estimated that the road to be built 
will cost $40,000 a mile. The company is now 
expending $15,000 a month in construction. 

The Electric Locomotive and Railroad Supply Man- 
ufacturing Company, of New York, has been incorpc- 
rated with a capital of $1,000,000. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Railroad Company's 
report for January shows : Coal received directly from 
mines, 15,906 tons ; coke received directly from mines, 
9162 tons ; total transported, 25,068 tons. 

The suit of the Commonwealth against the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad Company for the 
recovery of 30,000 acres of land, valued at $1,000,000, 
was begun at Brookville, Pa., February 16th. 

The Flemington Railroad and Transportation Com- 
pany and the Belvidere-Delaware Railroad Company 
have been consolidated. The new road will be called 
the Belvidere-Delaware Railroad Company, and the 
capital stock will consist of 23,000 shares, valued at 
$50 each, making a total of $1,150,000. 








COAL TRADE NOTES. 


CANADA. 
PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 

On the 4th inst., the annual meeting of the Joggins 
Coal Mining Association was held in St. John’s. The 
directors’ report showed that about 25,000 tons of 
coalewere raised and sold in the year 1884. All the 
plat and machinery are in first-class condition, and the 
output for the ensuing year will probably be increased 
to 80,000 tons. Financially, the business of the asso- 
ciation for the year is declared successful. The old 
board of directors was re-elected. 

PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA. 

A movement is on foot at Halifax for the manufac- 

ture of patent fuel from Cape Breton slack coal. 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 

A well of natural gas has been discovered in the 
township of Mersea, Essex County. There are also 
very strong indications of oil in the vicinity. 
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OHIO. 

The miners at Pike Run have brought suit against 
John Davis, the mine-boss, and John Lyttle, the weigh- 
boss for short weight. The trial is set for the first 
Monday of April, at New Philadelphia. 

The property of the Ohio Central Coal Company, 
consisting of 12,000 acres of land, was sold at Colum- 
bus, February 18th, by order of the United States 
Court. The purchase was made by the first mortgage 
bondholders in New York City. The price paid was 
$300,000. The sale was made on a suit of the Central 
Trust Company, of New York, trustee for the bond 
holders. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The mine inspectors whose terms expire are Robert 
Mauchlin, of the Shenandoah District, and Samuel Gay, 
of the Pottsville District. For these two positions four- 
teen applicants have presented themselves, as follows : 
John H. Reese, Shenandoah ; A. G. White, Pine Forest, 
St. Clair ; William Taylor, Minersville ; William Stein, 
Girardville ; Robert Mauchlin, Shenandoah ; Martin 
Kelley, Swatara; John Shamokin; W. P. Jones, 
Girardville ; D. E. Griffith, St. Clair; Samuel Gay, 
Pottsville; Albert Gainesberg, Frackville; John 
Eltringham, Branchdale ; Arthur E. Jones, Centralia. 
Only two of these, Reese and Gainesberg, are new 
applicauts, all the others having appeared before pre- 
vious examining boards. 

ANTHRACITE. 

An explosion of gas occurred at Packer Colliery No. 
2, near Girardville, February 18th. Two men were 
badly burned. 

The mine of the Hillman Vein Coal Company, near 
the outskirts of Wilkes-Barre, was the scene of a dis- 
astrous explosion of gas February 17th, which resulted 
in the death of one man and serious injuries to thir- 
teen others. The explosion took place in the Hillman 
vein, 300 feet below the surface and 600 feet from the 
foot of the shaft. Twenty-five men were working in 
the vein at the time. The slackening of the fan had 
allowed the gas to accumulate, and the instant the fan 
stopped the gas ignited from the miners’ lamps. The 
force of the explosion was terrific. 

A boiler at the North Mahanoy colliery of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal Company, near Mahanoy 
City, exploded February 13th, displacing eleven other 
boilers and wrecking the engine house, and killing two 


men. 
COKE, 


The threatened disruption of the Connellsville coke 
pool has been averted by the dissatisfied members 
signing an agreement, and the same combination that 
controlled the coke trade last year will manage the 
affairs of the trade another year. The pool now con- 
trols over seven thousand ovens. Trade is reported as 
looking up, and the prospects for the future are exceed- 
ingly bright. Furnaces are firing up almost every 
day, and from present indications it will be necessary 
to increase the output of coke ina few weeks. An 
increase of ten per cent was made the past week. 
Prices are firmer than for some time past, but will not 
be advanced until trade shall warrant such a move. 

The following board of directors of the Fayette Coke 
and Furnace were elected at the annual meeting: W. 
Beeson, A. B. de Saulles, James M. Hustead, A. W. 
Bliss, and H. W. Hazard. The board organized the 
same day, and elected A. W. Bliss President and 
Treasurer and G. C, Marshall Secretary. 

The company owning the Dagus mines, near Du Bois, 
has just completed twelve coke-ovens, and should these 
prove successful, the company will erect several hun- 
dred more. 

VIRGINIA. 

The total production of coal and coke for 1884 of the 
Southwest Virginia Improvement Company, of Poca- 
hontas, was 294,898 tons of coal mined and 95,945 
tons of coal coked. During January of this year, 39,760 
tons of coal were mined and 6127 tons of coal coked. 








GENERAL MINING NEWS. 


ARIZONA. 
COCHISE COUNTY. 

A dispatch, dated February 17th, states that a fire 
this morning destroyed the entire business portion of 
the town of Bisbee, causing a loss of $100,000. 

BISBEE QUEEN.—A strike of high-grade copper ore 


Was recently made on the 500 level, south of the main 
incline. 





TOMBSTONE DISTRICT. 
CoNnTENTION.—The machinery for the pumps is now 
all in, and will be ready to start up when the pumps 


tion and in working order. 
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double of 12-inch pumps, with an 18-inch sinking- | 
pump, with 500 hcrse-nower. 
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GRAND CENTRAL.—The extensive foundation for the | 
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and other machinery of the Grand Central are in posi- | in Lake Winnipeg, preparatory to beginning work in 
The Contention has a | East Selkirk in the spring. 


COLORADO. 
ARAPAHOE COUNTY. 
OMAHA & GRANT SMELTING AND REFINING CoM- 


pumps has been completed, and a large force of men | PANY.—The official figures, as given by the Denver 
is now employed in putting up the machinery. They | 7;jhune-Republican, are as follows : 


are putting in double-line 14-inch pumps with 20-inch | silver and gold bars 


sinking-pumps. The machinery is said to be the most 
complete that has ever been erected in the territory. 
GRAHAM COUNTY—CLIFTON DISTRICT. | 
ARIZONA COPPER CoMPANY.—In order to encourage 
the development of the mines of this district, the com- 


sive taicae meee a aalah oe $11,118,349 17 
Lead and antimony earnings 2,531,358.97 
Blue-stone 101,477.00 


ON Sis cnet” waviusnsekwetewnomden - $13,751,185.14 


| More than one half of the total value of the metals 


treated by this company is the product of the Denver 


pany, the local papers say, is buying copper ores and } branch of the Omaha & Grant Smelting Company, 


giving the best price possible for them. On the 
second level of the Detroit, 150 feet from the surface, 
a new body of ore has been struck. This is one of the 
properties on Longfellow Hill, and gives promise of 
becoming a large producer. At the Metcalf group, 
the usual work is going on, and about twelve tons of 


and the larger part is from the treatment of Colorado 
ore. 
CLEAR CREEK COUNTY. 
Pay Rocx.—Various improvements are making at 
the mill. A new battery of stamps will be put in to 
treat the tailings from the coarse jigs. New sets of 


self-fluxing ore of a good grade are shipped daily from | slime-tables will also be added, and during the coming 


the White awk, one of the claims of this group on 
which development-work was but recently begun. 
DETROIT COPPER COMPANY.—One of the furnaces 
has been blown in. 
PIMA COUNTY—QUIJOTOA DISTRICT. 
On February Ist, the financial standing of the com- 
panies mentioned was as follows: The Peer Mining 


Company, cash on hand, $1692.03 ; Crocker Mining | 


Company, cash on hand, $3807.38 : Peerless Mining 
Company, in debt, $1524.68. 
CALIFORNIA. 

The mines mentioned produced quicksilver during 
January, 1885, as follows: A®tna, 189 flasks ; Napa, 
131.; Great Western, 172 ; New Idria, 190 ; Sulphur 
Bank, 24 ; Redington, 40; Great Eastern, 37; New 
Almaden, 1700 ; total, 2483 flasks—a decrease of 402 
flasks, as compared with December, 1884. 

MONO COUNTY—BODIE DISTRICT. 

BODIE CONSOLIDATED.—The Bodie mill is undergo- 
ing some repairs, and will resume operations soon. 

STANDARD CONSOLIDATED.—During the week ended 
February 7th, there were extracted and shipped to the 
mil] 400 tons of ore, and received 900 ounces of crude 
bullion, which will be melted and shipped on the 16th. 
There is no change to note in the appearance of the 
mine. 

NEVADA COUNTY. 

EXCELSIOR WATER AND MINING Company.—The 
suit of Frank T. Butler against Lounsbery & Haggin, 
James B. Haggin, of California, and Wells, Fargo & 
Co., was concluded February 17th in the Supreme 
Court before Judge Van Brunt. Judge Van Brunt 
dismissed the suit as to all the defendants except 
James B. Haggin, and confined the suit to the purchase 
of 350 shares of stock by Messrs. Birdseye & Bolles 
between January and September, 1880, within which 
period James B. Haggin was a director of the company 
and dividends had been paid with moneys advanced by 
him. No additional evidence was put in and the case 
was summed up. After the judge’s charge, the jury 
found a verdict for the plaintiff for $6801.24. The 
case will be appealed. 

SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY. 

BISMARCK.—The shaft has attained over 100 feet. 
A long tramway and chute and a large ere-bin are 
building at the south end. Preparations are making to 
develop the mine on a large scale. 

BONANZA KING CONSOLIDATED.—It is reported 
that new hoisting-works are to be erected preparatory 
to more extensive operations for developing the ore- 
body believed to be in the lower levels of the mine. 

GARFIELD.—Several tunnels have been driven, the 
longest of which is 1300 feet in length. The lowest 
depth is 460 feet, from which point rich ore is taken. 

SIERRA COUNTY. 

MARGUERITE.—The newly efected pumping machin- 
ery runs smoothly, and the work of development will 
be energetically pushed ahead. 


CANADA. 
PROVINCE OF MANITOBA. 
The project of smelting: works is making progress in 


Selkirk. A by-law for a bonus has been formally | 


passed by the town council of East Selkirk, payable in 
twenty years, and conditional upon the building and 
maintaining of a forty-ton blast-furnace and a staff 
sufficient. Private capitalists have also secured to the 
company 50 acres of Jand free of charge. The com- 
pany has at this time a gang of men working at its 
docks and other buildings near the mines on Big Island 











summer a boiler and engine will be placed in position. 
so that the mill may be operated the year around. 
With the present water-power, the company is com- 
pelled to close down the mill during the winter 
months. 

CUSTER COUNTY. 

BULL-DomMINGo.—The mine has shut down for an 
indefinite period. This move has been made pending 
settlements that are to be made with the sheriff during 
the month and the month to come. 

DOLORES COUNTY. 

PASADENA.—The late run has shown the necessity 
for more room to store ore and fuel, and a building 
will be erected on the south side and adjoining the 
main building. This will give ample storage for ores, 
and save the expense of handling again after unload 
ing, protect the ore from the weather, serve as a dry- 
ing-floor, and thus save the trouble and great expense 
of handling frozen or wet ores. The under portion of 
this building will be used for additional furnaces, 
which will be built as needed, and for a coal-house with 
a capacity of 700 tons of coal, to be supplied for do- 
mestic use. The company will build a wagon-road to 
its coal mines and make a coal-yard at its coke-ovens 
where it proposes to supply Ophir, Ames, Telluride, 
and that section of country at a low price. 

Rico Repuction CoMpany.—The works will soon 
start up. 

GILPIN COUNTY. 

CENTRAL Union.—A strike is reported in the main 
shaft on the Galena lode. 

GUNNISON COUNTY. 

Iron MinE.—The mine is situated a few miles from 
Tin Cup. The veins, which are between granite and 
quartzite, consist of a four-foot vein of magnetic hema- 
tite, red ; a six-foot vein of magnetic hematite, black ; 
and a foot vein of copper ore. The red runs sixty-two 
per cent iron, as shown by a mill-run of twenty-five 
tons, while the black gave a return of fifty-eight per 
cent. There are now about 150 tons of the red iron 
and 300 tons of the black iron on the dump. 

LAKE COUNTY. 

SILVER Corp.—Mr. A. A. Blow has succeeded Mr 

Tingley S. Wood as manager of this mine. 
PITKIN COUNTY. 

Messrs. Wilson & McMurchy, it is said, are negoti- 
ating with Denver parties for the remcdeling and 
enlarging into a smelter of their concentrator, on the 
banks of the Roaring Fork. If this arrangement is 
completed, the capacity of the new smelter will be 
two stacks of from thirty-five to forty tons each. 

DvuRANT.—It is stated that J. B. Chaffee and D. H. 
Moffatt have been negotiating for this property. 

; SUMMIT ‘COUNTY. 

RoBiInson CONSOLIDATED.—The lessee is doing good 
development-work. The ore is all shipped to Argo. 
Leadville and Pueblo parties have begun to figure on 
this ore, it is said. 

DAKOTA. 
LAWRENCE COUNTY. 

FATHER DE SMET.—The superintendent reports for the 
week ended February 8th : Ore extracted from first. sec 
| ond and third levels, 2035 tons. Ore milled, 1985 tons. 

PENNINGTON COUNTY. : 

The Peacock tin location, one half of the Bird, one 
half of the Crow, and one half of the Little Giant 
locations, have been sold to A. J. Van Cleft, of Scran- 
| ton, Pennsylvania, for $8000 cash. 

IDAHO. 

The troubles between the Miners’ Union and the 

Queen of the Hills and Minnie Moore companies have 






































































































































not yet been adjusted, according to reports up to the 
10th instant. 

BULLWHACKER.—This group, on Deer Creek, has 
been incorporated in Philadelphia, and operations at 
the mines will be resumed early in the spring, and 
vigorously prosecuted. 

Lucra.—The main tunnel is in 100 feet. At its 
initial point, it cuts an eight-foot vein of carbonate of 
iron and quartz containing silver that will pay to con- 
centrate, although it is dry or milling ore. Twenty 
feet farther, another vein of very nearly the same kind 
was cut through. It is five feet wide. The remainder 
of the tunnel is cut through lime and spar until the 
face is reached. 


MICHIGAN. 
COPPER MINES. 


OscroLa.—It is the intention to remove the mine’s 
present crushing and dressing plant to the proposed 
new mill on Torch Lake, about a mile and a half 
below the Calumet & Hecla mill. 

PENINSULA.—<According to the Hancock Herald, an 
injunction has been granted restraining the sheriff 
from making sale of the personal property of the Pe- 
ninsula Copper Mining Company, on executions issued 
on judgments confessed by the general manager in 
favor of several creditors. This will bring the matter 
fairly before the courts, and give the other creditors 
a chance to make good their claims, or at least to share 
equally in the division of the company’s assets. 

PEwaBic.—T. Henry Mason and associates, who 
have brought suit against this company, are trying to 
get a receiver appointed for the mine. A hearing was 
to have taken place at Grand Rapids, February 9th, 
before Judge Withey, of the United States District 


Court. 
IRON MINES. 


EMMET.—The company’s shaft is down very nearly 
600 feet in the siliceous slate formation that overlies 
the Ludington ore-deposit. The formation shows signs 
of a flattening out toward the north, says the Mar- 
quette Mining Journal, and from the dip as shown in 
the shaft, and the work done on the fifth level of the 
Ludington, it is estimated that the ore is still about 35 
feet from the shaft, measuring due south, and that it 
will have to be sunk about 100 feet deeper to catch it 
on the underlay. This will be the deepest shaft in the 
Lake Superior iron region ; there may be others of 
equal depth ; but if there are, they have been con- 
tinued in ore from near the surface, instead of 
being sunk to the extraordinary depth of 700 feet 
before reaching any thing of value. The nearest ap- 
proach to this undertaking among our iron mines 
was the sinking of A and B shafts at the Barnum, the 
combined depths of which are not much greater than 
that of the Emmet, though the sinking of either one 
was much more difficult and expensive. It is to be 
hoped that the final outcome will be such as to abun- 
dantly reward the Emmet Company for the indomi- 
table pluck and enterprise that have thus far character- 
ized its management, in this direction, at least. 

LUDINGTON.—Hoisting has been resumed in No. 1 
shaft. During the past month, connection has been 
made between Nos. 2 and 5 shafts, on the fourth Jevel, 
where the main ore-body is found greater in length 
by 70 feet than on the level above. A cross-cut 90 feet 
east of No. 5 shows 65 feet of ore, while on the third 
level there were but 48 feet between walls. At No. 1, 
the fifth level is opening up and making ready for 
breaking, while No. 5 is pushed on its way down to 
another lift of 100 feet. 

MENOMINEE.—It is stated that the sinking of a third 
downright shaft, to be known as the C shaft, is con- 
templated. Work is steadily progressing at A and B 


shafts. 
MARBLE QUARRIES. 


Operations have begun at the marble quarry near 
the Ropes mine by the parties working the same under 
lease from the Deer Lake Company. The rock is 
quarried by boring holes closely together and then 
breaking with wedges. This does away with explo- 
sives and does not fracture the marble. Several large 
blocks will be sent away to be polished and placed on 
exhibition. 








MONTANA. 
BEAVER HEAD COUNTY, 

HECLA CONSOLIDATED.—The prodyction for 1884 
amounted to 4,589,280 pounds of lead ; 339,925 pounds 
of copper ; 656,849 ounces of silver ; and 248 ounces 
of gold, 








LEWIS & CLARKE COUNTY, 
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Montana COMPANY, LIMITED, —The aggregate TN’ to parties who propose to start it up at once, 
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VIRGINIA. 

A cave said to be of large dimensions has been dis- 
covered in Fincastle, Botetourt County. The cave has 
been explored for a short distance, and found abound- 
ing with brilliant stalagmites and other beautiful 
formations, 

VIRGINIA TIN MINING AND MANUFACTURING Com- 
PANY.—It is reported that a large force is at work de- 
veloping these mines, which are near the line of the 
Shenandoah Valley Railroad. 


WISCONSIN. 

CoLBy.—Nothing is doing at this mine. 

NORTHERN BELLE.—The work on the tunnel is pro- 
gressing. In a few weeks, it is expected to reach the 
point where the intersection of the vertical shaft and 
tunnel occurs. Work will then be resumed on the 
upper shaft and pushed rapidly forward to its junction 
with the tunnel. 


at the Drum Lummon mine for the month of January 
amounted to $75,000. A portion of the stamps was in 
operation during this time. 


NEVADA. 
STOREY COUNTY—COMSTOCK LODE. 

The completion of the west drift connecting the 
main incline winze in the Hale & Norcross, on the 
3000 level, with the Combination shaft, is the only 
event of importance that has occurred during the week 
ended February 7th, to relieve the usual monotony of 
mining operations on the Comstock. The completion 
of this connecting drift has vastly improved the venti- 
lation, and is rapidly moderating the torrid heat in the 
cross-cut on the 2800 level of the Norcross. 

It is rumored that extensive mining operations will 
soon be inaugurated on Cedar Hill by the north end 
companies whose surface claims cover the ground, and 
that a large force of men will be employed in pros- 
pecting it from cone to base. Tunnels will be driven 
into the side, and shafts and inclines sunk wherever 
favorable indications are found. 

ANDES.—The mine is still shut down, pending 
instructions from the management. 

BLUE JACKET.—This old mine, on Cedar Hill, north 
of the Sierra Nevada, has recently been started up. 
The shaft is 200 feet deep. From this, a drift has been 
run west 730 feet, and it is reported that here the old 
Peytona ledge was struck, and that assays ran as high 
as $17 in gold. : 

KryeEs.—The mine will remain closed down until the 
indebtedness has been liquidated, when it will be 
started again on a cash basis. 

Scorprion.—Work has been temporarily suspended. 

Srzrra NEvaps.—The committee of investigation 
appointed at the recent annual meeting to examine 
and report upon alleged concealment of ore-bodies in 
the mine, and extravagant expenditures of money by 
the officers, has issued a letter announcing that, 
owing to the refusal of the directors to furnish money 
necessary to make the investigation, and to the flood- 
ing of the mine above the 2500 level, by their 
authority, the investigations authorized can not be 
made. 





















































































WYOMING. 

LARAMIE REDUCTION-WORKS.—This company has 
been organized with a capital of $100,000. The ex- 
istence of the company is to continue forty-nine years, 
The object of the organization is to carry on a manu- 
facturing, mining, chemical, merchandising, and 
mechanical business, and any other branch necessary 
to the success of the enterprise. 

WyominG LAND AND IMPROVEMENT COMPANY.— 
This company, which last summer purchased all the 
unsold railroad lands, lying south of the Union Pacific 
main line, in Albany County, and subsequently dis- 
posed of the same, now has the contracts with the pur- 
chasers all made out and ready for delivery. 





FINANCIAL. 





Gold and Silver Stocks. 


NEw York, Friday Evening, Feb. 20. 

Since the listing of railroad and other stocks at the 
Mining Exchange, attention has been almost entirely 
directed to these securities, and the cold shoulder 
turned to mining stocks. During the past week, the deal- 
ings have been small, with generally steady prices. An 
informal meeting of the committees of the New York 
Mining Stock and National Petroleum Exchange and 
of the members of the Stock Exchange who also be- 
long to that Board was held yesterday, and, it is 
stated, resulted in partially restoring harmony between 
the two Exchanges. A proposition was submitted that 
the Mining Board should deal in fractional lots not 
exceeding forty shares, with severe punishment for 
breaking the rules ; but no action on the above ques- 
tion has yet been taken. 

The only feature of interest in the Bodie stocks wes 
Standard Consolidated, which, during the week, de- 
clined from 88@55c.; the sales amounting to 750 
shares. Bodie Consolidated was firm at $2.10, and 700 
shares changed hands. The financial statement of the 
company for January shows cash on hand on the 31st 
ult. , $94,742.72. Bulwer Consolidated sold as low as 4c., 
assessment unpaid, and at from 25@28c., assessment 
paid. Consolidated Pacific shows sales amounting to 
4500 shares ; the price varied from 90@96c., closing 
at 90c. Plymouth Consolidated holds its own at 
from $15.50@$16.25, the transactions amounting to 
1425 shares. 

The Nevada stocks show the usual amount of busi- 
ness. Among the Comstock shares, Consolidated Cali- 
fornia & Virginia shows the largest sales, amounting 
to 4700 shares ; the price was steady at from 27@29¢c. 
Hale & Norcrsss sold at high figures, ranging from 
$4.10@$4.25 ; the transactions amounted to but 200 
shares. Sierra Nevada declined from 40@28c., with 
sales of 1000 shares. Union Consolidated has also 
dropped from 40@30c., with sales of 450 shares. 
The Tuscarora stocks have received but little 
attention. The price of Navajo has taken a down- 
ward course, and dropped from $1.05@95c. Last 
week, it sold at from $1.25@$1.30 ; the sales amounted 
to only 600 shares. North Belle Isle, Independence, 
and Belle Isle show a small business and firm price. 
A lot of 1500 shares of State Line 1 & 4 sold at lc. 
Eureka Consolidated remains steady at from $2.50@ 
$2.90. 

But little interest was manifested in Colorado stocks. 
Lacrosse shows the largest transactions, 6400 shares 
selling at from 10@12c. Decatur and Amie Cot 
soljdated follow, with sales respectively of 3300 and 
2300 shares at 1 and 4c, Robinson Consolidated bas 
been quite active, selling at from 27@84c,, sale 


WHITE PINE COUNTY. 


OscEOLA MINING AND DitcH CoMPANY.—The ditch 
to carry water to the extensive gold placers will be 
completed in two months, when hydraulic operations 

NEW MEXICO. 
GRANT COUNTY. 

The Murdock process of reducing ores, a trial of 
which was to have been made at Carlisle, is pronounced 
a failure, according to local papers, and the works that 
were built for this process will not be started up. The 
White roaster, which was put up in connection with 
these works, will, however, be used in roasting the 
concentrations, which will be run through the mill 
a. SANTA F& COUNTY. 

San Pepro & CANON DEL AGuA.—In the case of 
Orsamers, Lamb, and other Boston stockholders in this 
company, who oppose the Ballou interest, Judge Axtell 
has rendered a decision denying the prayer of the com- 
plainants to set aside the sale that was made last 
September by the Master in Chancery. The case will 
be taken to the Territorial Supreme Court upon a writ 
of error. 

UTAH. 
BEAVER COUNTY. 
A concentrator and leaching-works are to be erected 


at Milford. 
SALT LAKE COUNTY. 


The greater portion of the mining village of Alta 
was destroyed by a snow-slide February 13th. At the 
Emma Mine Works, no damage was done except the 
destruction of the smoke-stack. The Vallejo Works, 
including buildings gnd tramways, were crushed. 

SUMMIT COUNTY. 

CRESCENT.—During the month of January, the out- 
put of first-class or shipping ore was 1856 tons. While 
this ore is going out, there is piling up second-class or 
concentrating ore at the rate of forty tons a day, 
making a total of 100 tons taken out from the mine. 

Sampson.—The drain tunnel on this property has 
been driven in some 600 feet and is pushed rapidly. 
The company has resumed work in the stopes from the 
200 level, and considerable ore is shipped by them, 


UTAH COUNTY, 
The mill at Homansville has been leased for a year 
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amounting to 2000 shares Little Chief has been | up in order to prepare the way for another assessment. 


quiet at from 32@33c. A sale of 200 shares of New 
Pittsburg is recorded at 42c. One of 500 shares of 
Colorado Central at 90c. 

Horn-Silver has been weak, and records sales of only 
2755 shares ; the price continues its downward course; 
selling at from $2.20@$2.40, closing at $2.25. 

Father de Smet, Rappahannock, Central Arizona, 
and a few others show small sales, and are steady. 

The total sales this week amounted to 49,730 shares, 
as against 62;766 shares for the preceding week, show- 
ing a decrease of sales of 13,036 shares. A complete 
summary of the market will be found elsewhere. 

MEETINGS. 

The annual meetings of the following companies for 
the election of trustees and the transaction of busines® 
will be held at the times mentioned : 

Alexander H. Dey Iron Mining Company, No. 45 
Newberry & McMillan Building, Detroit, Mich., March 
10th, at ten o’clock A.M. 

Argyle Iron Mining Company, No. 45 Newberry & 
MeMillan Building, Detroit, Mich., March 10th, at ten 
o'clock A.M. 

Gouris Goal and Iron Company, No. 243 Broadway, 
New York City, March 5th, at four o’clock P.M. 

Virginia Iron and Steel Company, Buffalo Gap, 
Augusta County, Virginia, March 25th, at noon. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Father de Smet Mining Company, of Dakota, has 
declared a dividend (No. 42) of twenty cents a share, 
payable February 28th. 

Jocuistita Mining Company, of Mexico, has declared 
a quarterly dividend of fifty centsa share, payable 
February 28th. 

Ontario Silver Mining Company, of Utah, has de- 
clared its 104th dividend of $75,000, payable at the 
transfer-agency of Messrs, Lounsbery & Co., No. 15 
Broad street, February 28th. Total amount of divi- 
dends paid to date, $6,200,000. 

Silver King Mining Company, of Arizona, has de- 
clared a dividend (No. 46) of twenty-five cents a share, 
payable February 16th. 

PIPE LINE CERTIFICATES. 

Messrs. Watson & Gibson, petroleum brokers, No. 49 
Broadway, reports as follows for the week: The oil 
market has steadily advanced during the week from 
70 last Saturday to 76 last night. The consumption 
of oil is about 15,000 bbls. per day in excess of produc- 
tion, and as the public have gradually been selling 
out on the dull market of the past six weeks, the bull 
clique, with nearly all the certificates in their hands, 
have been able to advance the market sharply. It is 
likely to go higher still. 

The following table gives the quotations and sales at 
the New York Mining Stock and National Petroleum 
Exchange : 

Opening. s0.Fae 80 boone eonne: Sales. 





Feb. 14....$0.70 .70 4 963,000 
16.... .6934 134 -6934 Ont 3.246.000 
a 71 4 236 ” 7244 3, 344.000 
18.... .723% ie -714 -7138 3,699,000 
a8... 71% -72 714 -72% 2,452,000 
20.... 7258 .76 -7234 -76 6,773,000 
NR och: Sak cheba eaecbaseaaw as 24,477,000 


Boston Copper and Silver Stocks. 
[From our Special Correspondeut.]} 
Boston, Feb. 19. 

The transactions in copper stocks the past week have 
been light, and confined to the dividend-paying mines. 
Calumet & Hecla opened at $162, declined on 
small sales to $15814, and closed $158 bid. There is 
no special reason for the decline other than that of 
supply and demand. There have been rather more 
orders to sell than to buy, and as a result, prices have 
to yield. Quincy has recovered from the depression of 
the past two weeks, and is now in good demand, with 
sales at $30, a gain of $4 from the lowest point touched, 
January 30th. The reports from the mine are of an 
encouraging character, and warrant the belief that 
the company will be able to earn its dividend the com- 
ing year. Osceola was weak, and an order to sella 
hundred shares, in the absence of buying orders, 
resulted in a decline to $914, and later a small lot 
sold at $9 ; the best bid for to-day was $814, and $91¢ 
was asked. 

In silver stocks, there is but little activity ; but prices 
for the stocks dealt in are rather firmer, with an up- 
ward tendency. Bowman Silver has advanced from 
Ale.@16c. on small sales. The advance is due to manip- 
ulation, and not to any improved condition of the 
Property, and it looks a little as if the stock was pushed 








Catalpa is firmer at 21c. bid. Dunkin, steady at 19¢c.@ 
20c. ‘‘Cusi,” steady at $1 bid, with sales at $1.05, 
Consolidated Pacific comes once more to the front, and 
is in active demand at 95c. bid, $1.05 asked. 

In miscellaneous stocks, American Electric and 
Illuminating Company is dull at about $2. Brunswick 
Berth, 18c. bid, 20c. asked. New England Water- 
Meter is in good demand, and sold at $3 with same 
bid, 40c. asked. Standard Water-Meter, dull at 2714@ 
30c. 

83 p.m.—Calumet & Hecla sold this afternoon at $159, 
and was offered at same price, $158 bid. Quincy, 
$291¢ bid, $30 asked. Atlantic, $714 bid. Franklin, 
offered at $7. 


SAN FRANCISCO MINING STOCK QUOTATIONS. 


Daily Range of Prices for the Week, 





















































CLOSING QUOTATIONS, 
NAME OF — — — —— 
CoMPANY. oy Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
3. | 14. 16; |. 32 18. 19. 
PS i 0c ciaiccee nen 
DIB sins 60:6 6b 080] dee 4ela000 se ie ttac, pk Dos ot Bases diacate 
a a 35 | .30 30 | .30 
APmenta.......cce]ee co ccfocee oe vee ve ecco 
Bechtel........ ; news 
Belcher... .cco.c|> ++ sejecce.- -70 
Belle Isle......... coe selecee oe wal md ae 
Best & Belcher. te re "70° "| 270 | -50 
Bodie egacenn: "ll See i ce 2. ne 2. “4 § ines 
IONE occ cccccen toes soloess sie etal oe 
Bulwer... ccc fecse csfoce oe a 
eRe 2.6246).... .. 2 874)2 2. 874)? 2. 35 2°50 
Con. Pacific...... RE Vevee. oe .95 
Con. Cal & Va...| -10 eal 30 3 3 25 
rae SO Ewa Oh ache Dee aaa waeticck ane 45 
Eiko ‘Cons i ao wt we oe Eitan aoe Sal, ah Wi etitasa: aie Mind on Teabags’. « aie 
NN .,  L 0as. sol acescshices:oc 2.75 a ae 
ee . . .. bneee onlensa sefee.0 sce] cos ee] coe cof coe oe 
Gould & Curry...| 65 |... ..| .63 65 | .60 50 
Grand Prize .. ..|---. -.|-++. + |.+-.- 
Hale & Norcross. |3.8734}.... .. 4.25 ||4. 4.60 13. 874 3.8714 
Independence....|---- --|-.-... seco wre: Leese ee 
TE, Wecic scl ccce colowee ecbaie #6 45 .45 
MGZICAR....0.0. 0 et... c. +e. x sacl ee ee 
Mono. . SeeSom GekSeins: oc fceck Sbteaes ie dawael Bers 
Mount Diablo ....|-- jects ct[aeae e-|aone 5, | Riewemrecibcaatee a 
NAVGIO....6 00s: EDIE). 3. oe 1.00 /|1.00 {1.00 /1.00 
DEIN. obo nee ec fuceicul wales f wscs bossacabeces cs 
North Belle Isle... aelinto Ritegie acknge. mallelane: em 
eR occ os 30 | .30 10 10 
ee Lasse 90 | .85 80 75 
ME Brose as 95 93 | 9d 90 
Sierra Nevada....| .30 |...... 30 .30 25 15 
PE vcs cesbeess sclocse eclse secolscee vs Gee ClEsee? aa 
Tip-Top. setsraiiviinies hesae well lewd estlic acd ae smite 
Union Cons....... BO Posies os 25 | .25 25 20 
UD ‘steed Dtleos Rabwees Cal cowos -50 45 
MMMM. gern P Al Seon cabieccoull cece 
Yellow Jacket....|1.25 |......)......[.... 0. 1.1246}1.25 





The finances of the following mining companies stood 
as follows on February Ist : 


CASH ON HAND. 











Fon oe Con. 6,380.77 Martin White.. 
Best & Belcher. 
Belcher...... hir 
Bodie Con 5 
Pee 692. 
Crocker : E 
Crown Point.... 22,141. .04 | Sav * Seeas sen =e 5,860.78 
Con. California Standard........ 4,017.38 
& Virginia .... 6,702 = Syndicate... .... 7,746.20 

Exchequer....... 153.3 ee 553.77 
Gould & Curry... 33,549. 30 MP 660: 460-0050 984.83 
Hale & Norcross 5 "484. 00 

INDEBTEDNESS. 
Albion Con...... $265,000.00 | Mono.... ....... $360.00 
RIGO ...2- c0005% 103.78 | Peerless......... 1,524.68 
Bodie Con. .... 818.00 | Potosi.... ....... 16,361.81 
Day (about) Reese 90,000.00 | Union Con....... 1,005,29 
Grand Prize (about) 6,000.00 

METALS. 


New York, Friday Evening, Feb. 20. 

Copper.—The condition of this metal is very 
peculiar. Lake copper depending on the price of 
Chili Bars is declining in value, while Lake copper 
outside of the pool is rising, and is rather scarce in the 
market. We quote 11},@11\<c., while pool copper to 
manufacturers is 10°8c.; 11%c. is quoted for Hecla ; 
Baltimore copper from Arizona ores is quoted llc. 
and from Montana ores, 10%c. 

Chili Bars were cabled this morning £47 2s. 6d., 
which was the lowest price yet reached by this brand, 
a figure which, under the Calumet & Hecla pool ar- 
rangement, would make Lake: to manufacturers here 
about 10:4c. for March, as against 10:8¢. for February ; 
a lower figure than even Baltimore or Western brands 


now command. This alarming price has since been 
lowered. Private cables this afternoon announce £47 as 
the price of Chili Bars, and it is said that the sudden 
decline is due to the arrival of a large amount 
of ingots from an entirely new and unex- 
pected source. The effect of this anomalous condition 
of the market is to confirm the general opinion, al- 
ready reflected in these columns, that the pool manage- 
ment of the copper sales that cover the period up to 
May was far from wise or beneficial to the companies. 
The Lake companies will have to ship by land to fill 
this European contract. 

We are reported sales of a large quantity of Ari- 
zona pig copper (guaranteed 96 per cent), at 9°80 per 
pound of weight. Some Bessemerized copper from 
Montana received here is of excellent quality, and 
appears to demonstrate the success of this process in 
eliminating arsenic. 

The Anaconda, Montana, is running twenty-two fur- 
naces, and other Montana smelters have also resumed 
operations for the purpose of filling foreign orders. 
The Arizona smelters, including the Old Dominion, are 
running satisfactorily. 

The Calumet & Hecla will probably have to increase 
its output to fill the foreign contracts made while the 
Quincy was still supposed to be in the pool. 

Among all these confiicting influences, the copper 
market here is to-day in an anomalous condition. 

Tin.—There is nothing of note doing in this metal 
The deliveries from London to America for the first 
half of February are reported at 600 tons, and the 
London prices cabled to-day are for Spot tin £78 16s., 
and for three months £79 10s., with the market strong. 
A little business has has been done here, and we quote 
17°15@17°25c. as a week ago. 

Lead.—There is absolute dullness in this metal ; 300 
tons of St. Jo sold at 3°3214c. and 3°65c, being the only 
transactions reported. We quote 3°62\¢c. as the ob- 
tainable, price ; 3°65c. is asked, but is not obtainable. 
Large holders hold to prices, but no business can be 
done at this figure. 

Messrs. John Wahl & Co., of St. Louis, telegraph to 
us as follows to-day : 

Market lower. Four hundred tons Corroding sold 
at 3°45c. ; 200 Chemical sold at 3°40c. ; closing firm 
at above figures with few sellers. 

Messrs. Everett & Post, of Chicago, telegraph to 
us as follows to-day : 

Our market has declined slowly since last report. 
Trade is almost ata stand-still. Prices nominally 3°45, 
though some refiners still ask 3°55c. 

Spelter.—The market is quiet. We quote nomi- 
nally 4°30@4°50c., according to brand. 





BULLION MARKET. 





New York, Friday Evening, Feb. 20. 



































London. Bait. London.| N. Y. = 
DatTE. |—- — —--——} — 
Pence. | Cents | Pence. | Cents. 
“Feb. 14| 49 10654 | Feb.18| 481316) * 
16) 48% 1064 19} 48 13-16 + 
17| 4813-16) 106 20} 4815-16} 106% 
* 106K,@ 1064. + 106144@10636. 
BULLION PRODUCTION FOR 1885. 
~~ 
On gs 
P| 3s 
o a = ” as 
MINES. 3 z s 5 a8 
* = > 
$ 
PANES, G. Bice .vecccccocce eves i 94,020 eee eee 
SNS anc ndnocesenbuvovess ee 
*Boston & Montana, G 31,278) ........ 
*Derbee Blue as @.8 Lyn doses de 
*Father de Smet, c. 1567! 
*Grand Prize, S.......-. : 25,150} 
*Granite Mountain, s ont... GENET Secececx 
*Head Center & Tranquillity. aa. ae een 
*Hope, 8.....--0002 2200s. ‘|Mo nt... NET bxccceccs 
*Lexington, G.S........-..+-+- |Mont... GRIOS ..0: cece 
PNAVAIO, B.....cccceces - cece Nev.... MEE, .csbscene 
*New Pittsburg, 8.... .....-.-- \Colo... C.1GGL  <aaZesce 
*Plymouth Consolidated, @ ../Cal... @6,722] ........ 
*south Yuba,@.............-+. Cal .... GN t4-x98 
*Stormont, 8........ccccccecese |Utah... EY gine cees 
*Tombstone, G. Okt. sc... LP $48,104 Soe 
| ——______—_— 
pores — 


| ~ 570,943 


wiles eaters 

* Official. G., gold; S., silver; L., lead. Silver valued 
by the different companies from "$:@$1 1.29°29 per ourice ; 
gold. $20.67. + Not including value of ead. 
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(RON MARKET REVIEW. 


New York, Friday Evening, Feb. 20, 

The whistling of the Iron and Steel Association does 
not noticeably kéep up the courage of our iron men in 
this market, and they quietly laugh at any one who 
tells them that all that is needed to bring abouta 
revival is ‘‘ confidence in future values.” 

Dull, dull, and nothing doing, is the story heard 
on every hand, and although prices are probably 
at the bottom, no great confidence is expressed in 
any advance for some time to come. We continue to 
quote as before: $18@$18.50 for No. 1; $17 for No. 
2; and $16 for Gray Forge. Nosales of consequence are 
reported, though it is said some Southern irons have 
been sold here below these figures. 

Scotch Pig.—About 800 tons have come in during 
the week. Prices remained unchanged, as follows: 
Coltness, Langloan, and Gartsherrie, $22@$22 ; Glen- 
garnock, $19.50@$20; Eglinton, $19, while cables 
received to-day quote Coltness 54s. 6d.; Langloan, 
54s.; Summerlee, 54s.; Gartsherrie, 51s.; Glengar- 
nock, 48s. 3d.; and Eglinton, 42s. 6d.—a quite sma 1 
reduction from last week. 

Steel Rails.—Steel Rails are quoted at &26@S28 
at the works, and we hear of sales of 2000 tons. Old 
T Rails are quoted at $17@$17.50, and Wrought-Iron 

Scrap $16.50@$18, 
Philadelphia. 
[From our Special Correspondent. ] 

The volume of business since the writing of the last 
report shows no improvement, and the inquiries on 
hand to-day do not indicate much improvement. 
Buyers seem to be waiting for some new developments. 
If there were offers on hand, it would give iron-makers 
an opportunity of doing business. There seems to be 
nothing of an urgent character on hand, yet there must 
be more or less business doing, as there isa gradual 
increase in the capacity all around. The ironis not 
made for stocks, or it is not held at furnace or mill, but 
finds its way into buyers’ hands, yet makers say busi- 
ness is flat. The habit of complaining becomes chronic. 
A great deal of capacity is, of course, idle, and when 
business is secured, it is taken at rates that deprive 
business of much interest. The trade is dragging 
along, anxious for the approach of spring, to bring 
with it a heavier demand. 

Pig-Iron.—The f .11.ce companies report a moderate 
steady demand for Foundry and Forge iron at about 
$16, $17, and $18, with from 50 cents to $1 off for 
inferior grades, and sometimes 50 cents more for first- 
class Foundry iron. Some inferior iron has been 
crowded on the market, and holders of this inferior 
make seem anxious to get rid of it. Two or three sales 
of Foundry of inferior make were made at $17.25 and 
#16.25. More or less Southern iron is coming, and is 
offered, and every thing indicates that competition 
from this source will not decline. 

Muck-Tron.—Quotations are $27.50@$28, with very 
little business. 

Blooms.—Anthracite Blooms are selling slowly at 
$41@$42. 

Merchant Iron.—Interior makers report sales of 
from 25 to 50-ton lots at $1.50@$1.60. The local mills 
are selling at $1.70. Stores sell at $1.80@$1.85. 
Agents are looking for spring business, but they are 
not able to get it. 

Plate and Tank-Iron.—The market is quiet, and no 
important transactions are reported. Plate is 2c. : Shell, 
$2.50 ; and Flange, $3.50. 

Construction Iron.—There is said to be some proba- 
bility of business for bridge iron, but those who are in 
the best position to know say it will not probably come 
to hand for a few weeks yet. Meanwhile, the mills are 
very short of orders. Angles are 2c,: Tees, $2.50: and 
Beams and Channels, 3c. 

Sheet-Iron.—No new developments. 

Wrought Pipe.—A good deal of business is quietly 
done in wrought pipe. 

Steel Rails.—Light sections are in better request 
than any other, and one or two large orders are in the 
market, but cost of delivery from mills in Eastern 
Pennsylvania will likely send business elsewhere. 
Large blocks could be placed at $26. 

Old Rails.—The business of the week will comprise 
four or five hundred tong for immediate and future 
delivery at about $17.50. 

Serap.—Yard men report a quiet movement, par- 
ticularly in Selected Scrap, but are’ unable to get $18, 
Machinery Scrap is $14@$14.50 ; Turnings, $10@$14. 

Reductions in wages have taken place in three or 
four mills and at some furnaces, 


Feb. 20. 
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COAL TRADE REVIEW. 





NEw York, Friday Evening, Feb. 20. 


Anthracite. 

The continued cold weather has so greatly stimulated 
the consumption of the domestic sizes of coal that at 
the present time there is a ‘‘ coal famine” at some 
points that lay in stock during navigation, and, 
though New York is supposed to be accessible all the 
year around, the extremely cold weather has so filled 
the harbor with ice that ‘spot coal” of stove and 
chestnut sizes is scarce, and fancy prices are asked and 
obtained for it. 

The scarcity and high prices 0: the domestic sizes 
have induced a consumption of egg coal toa greater 
extent than usual, so that the stocks of all sizes are 
diminishing, and the market is in a much better condi- 
tion than it has been for a long time past. Coal for 
immediate delivery is held at prices graduated accord- 
ing to the needs of the purchaser. For contract coal, 
we quote: For Stove coal, $4@3%4.25, according to 
quality, f. o. b. ; Chestnut, 83.40@383.60 ; Broken and 
Egg, $3.20@$3.25 for free-burning (Wyoming Valley) 
coals, and $3.40@$3.50 for the hard Lehigh, best 
grades. Pea coal is quoted for contract $2.25 f. 0. b., 
and Buckwheat coal $1.90@$2. These are the manufac- 
turing sizes that compete with bituminous, and there 
is every probability of their increasing in value. To 
a certain extent, pea coal is becoming a domestic size, 
chestnut being now made much larger than was the 
case some years ago. When the manner of burning 
buckwheat and even screenings and culm by a steam- 
jet is more generally understood, these small sizes will 
advance. 
quite, as good results in steam generating, as broken 
or egg coal. Prices of all sizes are expected to decline 
in April. 

Mr. John H. Jones, official accountant, publishes 
the following statement of the production of anthra- 
cite coal: For the month of January there was a de- 
crease, as compared with January, 1884, of 257,769 
tons. The stock of coal on hand at tide-water shipping 
ports was, at the end of January, but 37,577 tons 
less than the stock at the corresponding date last year. 
This fully contirmed our statements regarding the 
trade at that time. The stocks are now probably 
lower than at the beginning of the month. 














| January,} January,| Differ- 
| 1885. | 1884, | ence. 
Phila. & Reading RR.. 601, 971 681,782 ID. 79,811 
Lehigh Valley RR..... 340,745 392'832/D. 52.087 
Del., Lack. & West. RR | 238,419) 307,256,D. 68,836 
Del. & Hud CanaiCo..-| 164,997 199,711|D. 34,714 
Pennsylvania RR . 208,599) 212,324/D. 3,724 
a. Coal Co. 64,005 88,612) D. 24.607 
. York,L. E. & W. RR. 23,067 17,055). 6,012 
re 1, 641, 803. 


1,899,; ir 257,71 





This statement yw the entire sition of anthra- 
cite coal, excepting that consumed by employés and for 
steam and heating purposes about ths mines. 


The stock of coal on hand at tide-water shipping 
points, January 31st, 1885, was 837,104 tons; on 
December 31st, 1884, 874,681 tons : decrease, 37,577 
tons. 


Bituminous. 


The bituminous trade atmosphere is filled with 
rumors of large Eastern contracts having been taken, 
but we have been unable to establish their accuracy. 
There are probably negotiations going on for the usual 
Cumberland and Clearfield contracts, which are said 
to be held strictly to the pool prices of &2.70 
Baltimore, $2.80 Philadelphia, $3.25 New York, 
$3.50 Boston f. o. b.: but the Vanderbilt coal 
has certainly been sold far below these figures, 
and it is, therefore, claimed that it is “not in the 
pool,” and Pocahontas is said to have ‘‘ cut” also, but 
this may be explained by the advantages that this 
coal has for shipment at Norfolk, which practically 
reduce freights from this point as compared with Balti- 
more by, perhaps, 10 cents a ton. 

Freights may be quoted at $1.20@31.25 from Bal- 
timore to New York and Sound ports, and 10 cents less 
to Hoboken; $1.30@$1.40 to Boston. From Norfolk 
to New York and Sound ports, $1.10. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 20 
{From our Special Correspondent.] 
A larger business has been done during the past few 
days in anthracite coal than was predicted earlier in 
the month. There is quite a liberal movement, 


In reality, they will produce almost, if not | 
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restricted chiefly, of course, to the domestic sizes, which 
are in light supply in the consumers’ hands. The pro- 
duction of the mines is rapidly distributed to anxious 
buyers, and at good prices. There is, in short, ma- 
terial in the situation for an upward tendency in 
prices. But it would be taking too much risk to 
say that the outcome will be in accordance with 
the expectation expressed. One feature deserving of 
attention is the healthy improvement in manufac- 
turing circles, a thing which has been wanting here- 
tofore in the coal trade. There is a moderate im- 
provement in iron and steel, not so much in the 
volume of business secured, as in the assurance that 
heavier requirements will come along directly. It is 
this that has helped the coal trade, and has made 
manufacturers more willing to purchase freely. The 
local manufacturing demand is better. The yards are 
guite busy. Some good contracts have been booked, 
and large and small buyers generally are coming 
along, accepting the condition of things as permanent, 
and making no unnecessary talk over prices or prob- 
abilities. In short, the coal trade has turned a 
corner, to all appearances, that will result in a 
quiet and steady demand, instead of an irregular 
demand, as heretofore. Some few large sales have 
been made, and vessels are in demand, though 
freights are still a little above what shippers care to 
pay or are able to pay. Inquiries are more abundant 
from New England. The condition of the Western 
markets is satisfactory, and the companies looking to 
that trade expect to have a large amount of business 
on their hands presently. The city and line trade is a 
little more active. The smaller sizes for manufactur- 
ing purposes, while not any higher in price, are in bet- 
ter request, and although it is a little early in the 
year for large transactions, there are inquiries in 
hand, and negotiations said to be pending for 
large quantities. Two or three meetings will be 
held Jater in the month, and in the mean time 
some uncertainties as to tolls and freights will be 
adjusted, and a good deal of business that is now 
hanging fire will then be disposed of. The traffic of 
the Lehigh Navigation Company is self-supporting. 
The lower rates on the renewal of the mortgage bonds, 
and the decreased rates of rentals paid on leased prop- 
erties, will increase the reserves of the company. The 
Philadelphia & Reading Company has carried this year 


| 2,046,767 tons, or about 106,000 tons more than for 


the same time last year. The soft coal operators are 
living in expectation of a very large amount of busi- 
ness, and some advices received to-day afford grounds 
for belief that they will do a large and satisfactory 
business, beginning with the first of March. The Ty- 
rone Division figures for the week ended February 14th 
are 58,794 tons, against 56,104 for the same week last 
year, an increase of 2245 tons ; and for the year, the 
figures are 341,834, against 337,673 tons, up to the 
same time last year, an increase this year of 4161 tons, 

The bituminous operators had hope that the pool 
arrangements would be faithfully carried out, but 
their faith is weakened by rumors that seem to have 
very good foundation, that rate cutting is already 
begun. 


Buffalo. Feb. 19. 


{From our Special Correspondent.| 


We are enjoying the “tail end” of another blizzard, 
not so severe as the last, but for all practical purposes 
sufficiently satisfactory to dealers in black diamonds. 
On Tuesday, the thermometer fell as low as 9 degrees 
below zero, and the wind blew from 28 to 40 miles an 
hour. The hardest work of the season was done by 
the train-men on all the railroads centering here ; the 
intense cold and unremitting work of the wind made it 
almost impossible to keep steam enough in the boilers 
of the locomotives, to say nothing of the immense 
amount necessary to pull the cars through the saow 
and against the wind. The arrivals of coal freight 
trains were very light ; but as the stocks here are com- 
paratively large, no fears of a short supply were or 
are entertained. 

I have seen but three coal dealers on Change this week, 
and no power of persuasion could squeeze a single item 
from them. ‘‘ No news,” and then the cold topic of the 
weather descanted upon. However, perhaps they will 
thaw out before mail-day next week. 

Prices of coal and coke are unchanged, as far as 
published rates indicate. 


The report in circulation that the New York, Lake 


Erie & Western and the Buffalo, New York & Phila 
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delphia railroads had arranged a plan for a fair 
rate of freight to competitive points proves to be 
false. There is no doubt, however, that these roads 
and the Rochester & Pittsburg will soon come to an 
understanding, as all parties, including the producers, 
are tired of the demoralization of affairs that exists at 
present. 

The following are the particulars of the difficulty 
between the United States government and the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Company. The prop- 
erty in dispute is the north pier, some 700 feet long, 
running along the mouth of the Buffalo River, directly 
in front of the Lackawanna coal-chutes, which in fact 
are partly built on the said north pier, constructed in 
1826. The company’s claim to the land, etc., is based 
upon a quit-claim deed from Dr. Lord and others, 
obtained in 1868, The government is satisfied that the 
company has no title to the pier. In 1879, the Lacka- 
wanna tried to obtain possession, but failed in accom- 
plishing its object, as soldiers were placed on guard, 
The difficulty was arranged temporarily by a stipula- 
tion offered by the company which allowed certain 
work to be done—the rights of neither party to be 
prejudiced thereby. No official announcement has been 
made public of the terms of settlement of the difficulty, 
except that a proposition has been submitted by the 
company to the department at Washington through 
Lieut.-Colonel McFarland. 

Last year, an addition of 800 feet was made to the 
new break-water at this port, and 1000 feet were re- 
paired or rebuilt. Work is now progressing on thirteen 
55-foot cribs, to be ready to place in position on the 
opening of navigation, thereby extending the break- 
water another 650 feet. When completed entire, the 
structure will be over 7000 feet in length. 


Boston. 

[From our Special Correspondent. | 

There has been a little more activity. A merciful 
Providence is helping the producers out with steady 
cold weather as fully as they could fairly hope for. The 
market is only moderately stocked, and this is likely to 
make matters run along without much friction for the 
present, There has been considerable talk of advanc- 
ing prices, but figures based on $3.90 for Stove f. o. b. 
at New York continue as a general thing. Reading 
Prices are not changed. The demand for imme- 
diate delivery by steamers is excellent. Every 
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body who is in the market is desirous of provid" | 
ing against actual needs only. As for steam sizes, | 
the opinion is gaining ground that the anthracite 
producers will not openly declare war on their bitumi- 
nous brethren. It is believed that bleacheries and some | 
paper-mills, and a few manufacturers here and there, 
will continue to use anthracite, because of its superior 
cleanliness. The greater part of manufacturers, how- 
ever, are coming to be considered the legitimate prey 
of the soft coal men. 

F. o. b. prices continue as noted. We quote: 

At New York, Stove, $3.85@$4 ; Egg, $3.20@$3.50 ; 
Broken, $3.20@$3.40 ; Pea, $2.25 ; Nut, $3.45@$3.60, 
At Philadelphia, $3.90@$4 for Stove ; $3.25@$3.50 
for Egg ; $2 for Pea ; $3@$3.15 for Broken. Special 
coals, $4.75@$5 for Broken, $5.35@$5.50 for Stove. 

In bituminous coal, it looks as if the lowest price 
that the pool permits is not shaded over ten cents. 
Those who believe lower prices are coming are talk- 
ing of $3.25 delivered, but it is doubtful whether 
this will be reached. Considerable bituminous has 
been contracted for this week, and contracts for vari- 
ous manufacturers, amounting to about fifty thousand 
tons, are soon to be decided upon. It is said that the 
Boston & Maine Railroad has bought 10,000 tons of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, but what has become of the 
bulk of the contract remains to beseen. The Amoskeag 
Mills are reported as buying 20,000 tons through 
a Portsmouth house. Boston jobbers bid on this con- 
tract, and have frequently had it in past years. Alto- 
gether, the market is quite active now. As soonas the 
manufacturing contracts spoken of are placed, it will 
be easier to. understand the tendency of affairs. Out- 
siders are doing most of the business now, and this is 
said to be evidence that they are leaving $3.50 in the 
background. If so, this will soon appear. Cargo lots 
continue at $3.60@$3.70 delivered. 

There is a firm feeling in freights. It is difficult to 
get a vessel at New York at less than $1.15, and 
scarcely any vessels are coming from Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. We quote: 

New York, $1.15; Philadelphia, .$1.25@$1.50 ; 
Baltimore, $1.50; Newport News, $1.20@$1.25 ; 
Richmond, $1.35; Cape Breton, —@—; Bay of 
Fundy, —@—. : 

There has been a continuation of the active retail 
trade noted. There is talk of advancing prices fifty 





Tables giving dividends and assessments willbe printed the first week of eaek month. Dividend shares sold, 23,73. 


aan, 


Non dividend shares sold, 25,950. 


| cents a ton, with the intention of realizing 25 cents at 


least. Whether there is enough harmony in the trade 
to accomplish this is a question, although there has 
, been no advance this winter. We quote : 


White ash, furnace and egg.... ............. $5.25@$5.50 
Ot SONI aio Svcs Caste Cows cduslints 5. — eo 
Red ash, Nao dsaae aide Sacedsuakesnkvenes 
RA inar, 64.05 canseneedeeskaletees ekaees ‘3 
Lorberry, egg and stove.... ................- 6.50@ 6.75 
Franklin, egg and stove ............002+.  eeeee e-ee 
Lehigh, —s egg. and stove.. ....... 


Wharf prices, $4.50 for Broken, $4.85 for Stove. 


Ohio. 
[From our Traveling Correspondent. ]} 
There has been no change in the general situation 
in Ohio since my letter published in issue of January 
81st. There is, however, some special interest in the 
late developments with regard to labor. Since the 
State authority of the Miners’ Union decided on a 
general reduction of ten cents a ton throughout the 
State, the operators of the Massillon District have 
given notice of a reduction from 85 cents to 75 cents, 
and a convention of miners decided to strike against 
the reduction. As a consequence, all the Massillon 
mines, except two or three in the vicinity of Akron, 
which are paying the old price, are idle. The opera- 
tors, ‘at a meeting held in Cleveland yesterday, deter- 
mined to remain idle until the men conclude to work at 
75 cents. There is not likely to be any very protracted 
struggle ; for at the mines below (Goshen and others in 
the vicinity of New Philadelphia), the men are mining 
at 60 cents, and at Wheeling Creek for 50 cents ; while 
in the Mahoning Valley, they are working at 55 cents, 
and in the Hocking Valley, there are pretty clear evi- 
dences of a general break among the strikers. Some 
of the leaders among the strikers are exerting every in- 
fluence in their power to hold the men of the Union in 
their grasp ; but the men are becoming convinced that 
these advisers have been misleading them, and that, 
while they have been striking to maintain prices, other 
districts have been getting the trade and other work- 
men have taken their places. The only question now 
seems to be how many and whom the operators will 
furnish with work. 
The continued cold weather has stimulated the vari- 
ous local markets, and retailers are enjoying their har- 
vest, Chicago is threatened with a coal famine ; but 
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with the Pittsburg, Ohio, and Indiana districts all anx- 
ious to help Illinois supply that market, there is little 
danger of any protracted scarcity. The furnaces and 
mills of the Mahoning Valley are reported to be gener- 
ally running full blast, and many of them double turn. 
It is to be hoped that the iron interest generally may | 
catch the same Lrceze and be carried on a wave of pros- 
ferity. 





STATISTICS OF COAL PRODUCTION. 





Comparative statement of the production of anthracite 
coal for the week ended February 14th, and year from 
January lst: 
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Ralvidere-Delaware Railroad Report for the week ended 
February 14th: 
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MAPS. 


ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO.—This map shows all 
the Township Surveys. Private Land Claims, Post-Offices, 
and Settlements. It also exhibits the Explorations of other 
Government and Private Expeditions, including the facts 
developed by the Surveys for the Routes of Projected Rail- 
roads, etc., 1881. Scale, one inch to thirty-three miles. 
Colored, 24X17 inches. Pocket form, $1. 









COLORADO.—Cannon’s Map of the Mineral Belt of Col- 
orado. Taken from the Records of the Surveyor-General’s 
Office, and other reliable Official Sources. Showing, in 
colors, the Mineral Belt, Gold Districts, Silver Districts, 
Coa’ Districts, County Lines, and Boundaries of Land Dis- 
tricts. There are also given the Capital, County Seats, 
Township Lines, Railroads, and Projected Railroads. 
Scale, 1 inch: 10 miles, Size, 2630 inches. Pocket form, 
$1.50; as a wall-map, $2. 


COLORADO.—Topographical and Township Map of the 
State. Compiled from U. 8. Government Surveys and other 
authentic sources, by Louis Nell, Civil Engineer. By means 
of symbols, the following mass of facts is graphically 
shown: Railroads in operation ; Railroads chartered or in 
as Wagon-roads ; Wagon-roads fer ; Trails ; 

rainage dry during the greater part of the season; 
County-seats : Post-offices; Villages; Townships subdi- 
vided ; Townships surveyed in outlines ; Contour-lines, 
with vertical intervals of 1000 feet ; Altitudes in feet above 
sea-level. by barometer observations and by spirit-levels ; 
Private grants ; Military reservations ; Indian reservations 
ceded to the U.S. Government ; Arable land, with irriga- 
ticn. Tables of Areas of Counties ; Astronomical Positions; 
Arable Land. Scale, 1 inch: 10°5 miles. Size, 31x40 
inches. Pocket form. $1.50 on thick paper. 


COLORADO.—Topographical and Township Map of Part 
of the State, exhibiting the San Juan, Gunnison, and Cali- 
fornia Mining Regions. By Louis Nell. Substantially same 
as above. Post-offices, March Ist 1880. Scale, 1 inch : 9 
miles, 1-570,240. Plain sheets for wall, 90 cents. 


IDAHO.—The Wood River Region of Central Idaho, giving 
the first correct Geography of that recently explored and 
remarkable Belt of Discoveries of Gold and Silver Mines 
on the tributary streams of the WOODand LITTLE WOOD 
Rivers, on the Upper Waters of the SALMON RIVER, 
among the SAWTOOTH MOUNTAINS, and on the Forks 
of the BOISE RIVER ; embracing the Mount Estes and 
Custer Mines on the north and the Oregon Short Line Rail- 
road on the south. Frepared by Frank J. Scott. Scale, 5 
miles tothe inch. Size, 15 x 26incnes. In paper pocket, 
Price, $1, 


MEXICO.—Map of Mexico. Showing Railroads, Broad 
Gauge and Narrow-Gauge, Constructed ; and Railroads, 
Broad-Gauge and Narrow-Gauge, Proposed. This very 
large and finely-engraved Map, constructed originally by 
the government for official purposes, contains all the in 
formation obtainable by it, and shows minutely the towns 
and villages of the entire country. Scale: 26°6 Mexican 
Leagues to the degree, and 69°16 English Miles to the de- 
gree 3 also, Kilometrica] Scale. 1881. Size, 53x41 
nches. Printed in colors. Pocket form, $5. 


NEW SECTIONAL AND MINERAL MAP OF UTAH.— 
Pocket form. Compiled from the latest U. 8. Government 
Surveys and other authentic sources, exhibiting the Sec 
tions, Fractional Sections, Counties, Cities, Towns, Settle- 
ments, MINING DISTRICTS, Railroads, and other internal 
-_ See Scale, one inch to eight miles. Colored. 


SAN JUAN MINING REGION (COLO.).—Kibbe’s Geo- 
graphical and Geological Map of the San Juan Mining 
Region. 1881. Shows county lines, wagon-roads, stage 
routes, trails, railroads, cities and towns with post-offices, 
camps with post-offices, reduction-works, mountain peaks, 
contivental divide Also (by colors), eruptive rocks, 
Carboniferous, Cretaceous, Jura Trias. Elevations above 
sea-level. Scale, one half inch to the mile. 22 x ~7 inches. 
Includes, on same sheet, a reduced Map of the State of 
Colorado. Printed in colors, with board covers. $1.50. 


SAN JUAN MINING REGION (COLO.).—Stockder’s Map 
of San Juan Mining Region, compiled from U.S. Surveys 
and other Authentic Sources. 1881. Shows county bounda- 
ries, district boundaries, wagon-roads, trails over mountain 
— from river basin to river basin, continental divide, 

imber-line (11.000 to 11,500 feet above sea-level), etc. 
Scale, 1 inch to the mile, or 1 = 63,360. «8 x 38 inches. 
$100 form, stiff paper cover, $1.50; or asa wall map, 
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27 Park Place, New York. 
P.O. Box 1833 





SUPERINTENDENTS of Mines, Smelting- 
- Works, Furnaces, etc., ENGINEERS, CONTRAOCT- 
ORS, and CONSUMERS of Mining and Engineering 
Supplies generally, will consult their best interests 
by frequent reference to the Advertising Columns 
of the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 
Its pages contain THE LARGEST LIST OF 
RELIABLE MANUFACTURERS AND DEAL- 
ERS in these supplies to be found in any 
paper published on this continent, 


